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HE loss of the Vanguard and the sinking of the yacht Mis- 

tletoe, have aroused intense excitement in the English 
public mind on a subject upon which it is always extremely 
sensitive. Englishmen have long ago become reconciled to 
the conclusion that while their skeleton of an army with the 
volunteers would be quite strong enough to protect their island 
from attack, the time has gone by for English military power to 
exert a controlling influence in European politics; but they 
cling naturally with all the greater pride to their naval and com- 
mercial supremacy. If seamanship, they say, be not an English 
virtue, where can one be found? And when, therefore, two 
accidents happen, by which first a yacht, and secondly one of 
the famous vessels in the navy, are run into in the day-time and 
sunk, there is no limit to the excitement which follows. A 
coroner’s jury has pronounced the opinion, timidly to be sure, 
but distinctly, that the loss of the Mistletoe was due to the fact 
that the Quéen’s steam yacht was running through a crowded 
channel at too fast a speed, and throws the blame where it seems 
to belong, on the officers of the Alberta. But it is said that Her 
Majesty, who witnessed the affair, has vigorously espoused the 
cause of her young German cousin, who commands her yacht, and 
resented with warmth the judgment of the jury. In the case of 
the Vanguard the captain, Dawkins, has been dismissed from his 
command, but the investigation is to continue. The cause of 
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this accident, too, seems to have been the speed with which the 
fleet was sailing up the channel. A fog suddenly arose—at almost 
the same instant a vessel was observed ahead—the Vanguard was 
ported to avoid her, when the Iron Duke, which was also under 
full steam and following at but three cable lengths behind, came 
crashing into her side. The accident occurred exactly ten min- 
utes after the fog arose. The loss of the Vanguard is likely to 
lead to important results. Invulnerable as she was to all but the 
the heaviest projectiles, her side was crushed as if it had been an 
egg-shell by the Iron Duke’s ram. The limit of resistance in 
armor-plated ships, it is said, has perhaps been reached, but the 
piercing power of projectiles may be indefinitely extended. The 
most eminent authority on the subject in England calls attention 
to the fact that the ‘“‘energy’’ of a 600-pound shot from a 25-ton 
gun, when it leaves the muzzle, is alittle over 6,000 foot-tons, and 
would riddle a vessel like the Vanguard or the Iron Duke through 
its thickest armor, while that of a 35-ton gun can pierce 16 inches 
of armor at 200 yards. Guns of 50 tons are being made which 
will require 20 inches of armor strongly backed to exclude their 
fire, while the ‘‘ energy’’ of a ram which weighs 1,000 tons less 
than the Iron Duke, is measured by about 22,300 foot-tons. A 
ship, therefore, which might be impervious to cannon balls, would 
be destroyed by a single blow of an ordinary ram. ‘The armor, 
too, being placed above the water-line, requires the hull to be 
greatly lightened in order to support it, but the ram and the tor- 
pedo attack beneath the water. These considerations are being 
urged with great force, and authorities like Admiral Goldsborough 
and other Americans are quoted in support of them. Experience 
will no doubt compel naval powers, hereafter, to depend chiefly 
on swift rams and skillful maneuvering. A naval battle will then 
be decided in favor of that ship which shall succeed in striking 
effectively the first blow. 


A MOMENTARY sensation which promised trouble, has passed 
over peacefully in France, but the excitement which it occasioned 
shows the general feeling of anxiety and perhaps distrust of the 
stability of the present government. The letter of Admiral de la 
Ronciére le Noury was a rather indiscreet and frank expression of 
his mind. Few men ought to blame the Admiral for ‘‘ repudiating 
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the doctrine of the revolutionists of the 4th of September’’—that 
is to say, the theory that one government can be overturned, and 
another set up, by the impulses of a mob—but none can blame 
MacMahon for depriving of the highest naval command an officer 
who declares that he will obey the existing government during his 
pleasure. Discipline even more than political necessity demanded 
the Admiral’s dismissal, and perhaps the Marshal-President was 
glad of the opportunity of showing his anti-Bonapartist tendencies, 
even at the sacrifice of the most able and accomplished naval 
officer in France. An amusing anecdote is told of the affair. 
When the Admiral’s letter was published an eminent politician 
hurried to MacMahon. ‘‘ Your government will be ruined,’’ he 
cried, ‘‘if you do not rid it at once of all these Bonapartist sym- 
pathizers.’’ ‘*Ah,’’ was the reply, ‘‘ the person who went out as 
you came in said exactly the same thing about you.’’ 


Tue Papal Nuncio recently presented a characteristic note to 
the government of Spain, insisting upon the fulfillment of the 
Concordat, which forbids the exercise of any non-Catholic creed, 
requires the transfer of the superintendence over education to the 
clergy and the co-operation of the secular power in suppressing 
heretical teaching and literature. Were it it not for the recent 
events in Montreal, where the same spirit has made itself manifest, 
one would hardly imagine that this claim was gravely preferred 
in the latter part of the 19th century, even in Spain. The 
Ministry replied in conciliatory language and endeavored to per- 
suade the Nuncio, Cardinal Simeoni, that “the circumstances of 
the case no longer permitted him to put forward his demands.”’ 
It expressed its determination to be moderate but firm, to respect 
religion, but also to protect the rights of the State, and to make 
no concession of its independence in dealing with the Bishops. 
The tone of the Nuncio’scommunication led to the inference that 
in the event of such an answer as this, the influence of the Vatican 
would be openly transferred to Don Carlos, and everything done 
to postpone the establishment of peace. The result very naturally 
followed that both Liberals and Conservatives for a time seemed to 
become reconciled, and it was rumored that Castelar himself had 
moderated his opinions, and would enter the next Cortes a sup- 
porter of the Liberal qonarchy. The surprise of all men was 
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therefore great when the protesting Nuncio was suddenly recalled, 
and Monsignor Rapella, a much more liberal person, put in his 
place. It would seem that even Cardinal Antonelli can be con- 
vinced that with such a struggle on his hands as is now going on 
in Germany, it would be wise, if not to conciliate, at least not to 
offend, so long-suffering and obedient a vassal as Spain. 


THE retirement of Mr. Secretary Delano has been so long anti- 
cipated that it has given rise to almost as little comment as regret. 
It seems that he tried to go last fall, and gave in his resignation 
in June; but as soon as he had become generally unpopular and 
his retirement a necessity for the party and the administration, the 
President, with characteristic appreciation of the situation, in- 
sisted that he should remain. He retires at last when too late to 
benefit either, with the usual certificate of good moral character. 
His successor has not yet been named, and the public mind is.in 
the ordinary condition of doubt which now naturally precedes 
one of General Grant’s cabinet appointments. Several gentle- 
men about whose initials there is no certainty, have been men- 
tioned by rumor, but the appointee in this case, as in most of the 
others, will probably be a person whom no one but the President 
would have thought of, and of whom he alone knows anything; 
sO we must possess our souls in patience and be content to wait. 


Ir we were at a loss for proof of the benefits of kindness and 
forbearance and the evils of cruelty and intolerance, we would 
find it easily this month in two Southern States. The disturbance 
which has broken out in Mississippi, although arising from the 
personal quarrels of a black sheriff of the county, and a white 
Senator of the United States—neither of whom, it is said, considers 
the other a ‘‘gentleman’’—and confined to the locality in which 
it broke out, is quite important enough to have called forth, in 
the days of the late Attorney General, innumerable telegrams and 
even a proclamation from the President. Constant quarrels, and the 
determination on the part of the Northern whites, whose political 
power depends on it, to keep the negroes in a state of irritation— 
in which by the way they have too often been helped by the nar- 
row and intolerant spirit of many of the Southern whites—have 
made Mississippi the scene of most disgr@&ceful deeds. This last 
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is less so than those which have preceded it. Time alone can de- 
stroy prejudices, but experience ought by this time to have taught 
its bitter lessons in Mississippi. In Georgia, on the other hand, 
we have seen an equally instructive spectacle of a very different 
kind. The relations between the negroes and their former mas- 
ters have not been unmarked by a mutual confidence, and the in- 
fluence of unscrupulous white adventurers has been less there than 
in most Southern States. The recent conspiracy of a few ignorant 
and worthless negroes was promptly suppressed without bloodshed, 
in a manner creditable to both races of citizens, as well as to the 
attorneys and the just judge who tried the causes which grew out 
of it, and we have seen as a sequel to it a convention of blacks in 
which common sense and wisdom had a foremost place. A reso- 
lution approving the impartial conduct of Judge Johnson in the 
recent trials was unanimously adopted, and a very sensible discus- 
sion on the subject of emigration to Africa decided in the nega- 
tive ; the sentiment of the convention inclining by a very large 
majority to the more conservative course of advising the negroes 
to stay at home, and by industry and obedience to the laws to 
build up a sound and prosperous commonwealth for white men 
and black alike. 


No one who has any acquaintance with the laboring classes in 
this country can fail to feel great sympathy with them in their 
situation at the approach of this winter. The prolonged depres- 
sion of business is daily depriving thousands of work, to whom want 
of work means suffering and starvation. There has not been a 
period for along time in this country when the prospects of the 
employee were worse, or the employer less able tohelphim. The 
most active industries are at a stand-still, and the business outlook 
growing daily more gloomy than before. Such a situation, dis- 
tressing in itself, is rendered dangerous by the opportunity which 
it gives to the demagogues which swarm under a government like 
ours. Nothing is more needed for the moment than mutual for- 
bearance and mutual confidence on the part of labor and capital. 
If they are said to depend entirely upon each other in prosperous 
times, it is even more difficult to separate their interests in 
“hard,’’ and itis vitally necessary for the workingman who cannot 
easily pass from one occupation to another, and to whom work is 
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bread, to appreciate this. The politician who builds upon his 
ignorance, and makes capital out of his sufferings, will leave no 
stone unturned to stimulate dissensions and cause trouble, and on 
the workingman’s good sense in understanding and directing 
this his happiness depends. The strike at Fall River has failed 
because the manufacturers were unable to yield to its demands, 
They could not have continued at old rates, and to have forced 
them to do so would have been the slaughter by the strikers of 
the goose that laid the precious egg for them. The question 
which the employers had to decide was, ‘‘Shall we reduce wages 
or stop ?”’ and the eagerness with which work was resumed showed 
that it has been decided best for all parties. A prolonged strike 
could hardly have driven the manufacturers a step, for they stand 
against the wall; and it would have caused infinite suffering to 
the operatives themselves, however much it might have helped to 
adorn the periods of the orator, or promote the selfish ambition of 
the politician. When, therefore, so shrewd and experienced an 
observer of events as the Honorable Benjamin F. Butler says that 
the announcement that the operatives had yielded and returned to 
work is ‘‘the saddest thing that ever has come to his eye,’’ it may 
be presumed that he refers to that one which he keeps upon his 
own political advancement, rather than to the other with which, 
no doubt, he is always looking at the public good. 


As this goes to the press the sharpest State campaign since 1862 
is drawing to anend. Before it passes into the hands of the Penn 
MonTHLy subscribers, they will have become familiar with the 
result. And even if it were ever possible to prophesy concern- 
ing such things, it would be useless to attempt to do so here. 
A word, however, may be said about the canvass. The tim- 
idity of the Republican leaders kept the main question back for 
the first few weeks of the campaign. But at last, when the school 
question had been talked into staleness, the courage of a few men 
like Gen. Woodford, of New York, forced the leaders up to the 
ground occupied by a strong majority of the party, and drew there 
many of the best speakers in the country, as well as the attention 
ofall men. One by one the Independent Republicans—even Lib- 
erals like Grosvenor of St. Louis, and newspapers as outspoken as 
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Murat Halstead’s—took up the cudgels against the Columbus 
platform. Carl Schurz, arriving from Europe in the middle of 
September, was summoned by telegraph, and for the past fortnight 
we have witnessed one of the ablest campaigns of argument of 
which a State has ever been the scene. Of the many very able 
speeches which have been made, Mr. Schurz’s opening address to 
the merchants and business men of Cincinnati was undoubtedly 
the most remarkable. Had it contained less intrinsic worth, his 
peculiar position with reference to the two great parties, and his 
national reputation, would have secured attention to it. But the 
speech itself would have made a reputation for any one. Ad- 
dressing himself adroitly to the Democrats, and showing them how 
completely they have fallen away from the truth and turned to wor- 
shiping false idols, he proceeded to attack their present position on 
the money question, and to show the absurdity of the arguments 
which are used to mislead them. As a contribution to the politi- 
cal literature of what promises to be the great question of the next 
presidential campaign, and (as has been said) as a popular exposi- 
tion of a difficult subject, Mr. Schurz’s speech is remarkable. 
But, after all, what one may most admire in it is its independence 
and loftiness of tone. In these days of non-committal, fence- 
bestriding statesmen, it is most refreshing to read such a speech * 
as this, and to know that there is one man at least with a national 
reputation who prefers honor to office, and principle to party. 
With such a spectacle before men’s eyes as Hendricks and Thur- 
man present on the Democratic side, and men like Morton on 
the other, the lofty tone of Schurz is a wholesome and much 
needed stimulus. Indeed, it is instructive to review the politi- 
cal history of the past few years, and see how many changes 
have taken place—and how soon the whirligig of Time has 
brought in his revenges. Three years ago this autumn Horace 
Greeley was running for the Presidency. Sumner had been 
reprimanded by Massachusetts; Carl Schurz read out of the party; 
Charles Francis Adams pronounced a renegade: Logan, Conkling 
and Morgan ruled with a rod of iron an obsequious Senate. The 
Republicans were about to place a governor at Albany, and had 
carried Pennsylvania by nearly forty thousand majority. The 
President, absolute master of all the branches of the government, as 
he sat down a second time in the chief ruler’s seat, overlooked a 
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country in which his party had carried three-fourths of all the 
States by a majority larger than had ever been known before. At 
no time in the history of the government had a party seemed so 
strong: never were leaders more intolerant. To-day how different 
the spectacle! The elections have gone against it in a dozen 
States. Sumner is dead, amid the repentant eulogies of Massa- 
chusetts, in whose gubernatorial chair sits a Democrat; and the 
failure of the Republican Convention to nominate Charles Francis 
Adams is commented upon by Republican newspapers as a blunder 
which will cost the party the election. The fate of Pennsylvania 
hangs on the hazard of another State ; and not even the enforced 
absence of Conkling from the convention, and the snubbing of the 
Custom House, coupled with the nomination of a Liberal Repub- 
lican on its ticket, give the leaders hope of regaining their lost 
hold upon New York. A party, justly distrusted, and with a re- 
cord which no other organization but its own could have survived, 
has been suffered by the people to return to power as the lesser of 
two evils, and in the most momentous political struggle since the 
war, with State after State slipping from its grasp, and the Presi- 
dency almost beyond its reach, the Republican party calls in its 
extremity, not on Morton, nor on Logan, nor on Conkling—but 
‘on Schurz! 

In Ohio, indeed, it is entitled to all that he or any other man 
can do for it. With an excellent nominee for governor, upon an 
honest, outspoken platform, it is defending the national honor. 
All other questions sink into insignificance before that. The 
school question is not yet a national one, and it may well be doubt- 
ed if the Catholic church will be rash enough to renew her claim 
to the control of the ‘‘Great West,’’ of which Ohio herself was 
the battle ground more than a century ago. When that danger 
comes it will be time to meet it. But with this other we are face 
to face. It is the entering of the wedge. The defeat of Hayes, 
followed by the success of the Erie platform in Pennsylvania, 
will drive it in far enough to wound, if not to split:—the defeat 
of Allen will break the point off short. In the latter case we shall 
have escaped a peril infinite in its consequences for evil; in the 
former, there will be hard work for every man to do. 


THE campaign in Pennsylvania is absolutely at a standstill. 
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Strange as it may seem, it is considered by both sides to depend 
so much on the result in Ohio, that as if by mutual consent there is 
a sort of armistice until after the evening of the 12th. Had the 
Lancaster Convention placed itself fairly upon the hard-money 
side of the fence, this would not have been the case; but unfortu- 
nately it did not do so. And up to the present moment the most 
prominent speakers on the Republican side have handled the 
financial question in so gingerly a manner as to lead many inde- 
pendent minds to the conclusion that had the Democrats adhered at 
Erie to their party principles and traditions, and declared in favor 
of ‘‘ hard money,’’ the exponents of the Lancaster platform would 
have argued to the people that theirs called for ‘‘ paper ;’’ and 
it even gives rise to the fear that, perhaps, if Ohio goes Demo- 
cratic, they will do so still. In fact, with the exception of two 
gentlemen lately known as Liberals, and who have rejoined their 
old party and made hard-money speeches in Philadelphia, no 
prominent speaker has boldly taken that ground, and little con- 
fidence can be placed in the convictions of a party which waits to 
hear how the people have voted in a neighboring State before it 
commits itself on a question like this of coin or paper. There is 
evident reason to apprehend that the cry for moye greenbacks is 
very popular in some parts of Pennsylvania. In Allegheny county, 
so long a Republican stronghold, the people are said to be unani- 
mous in favor of inflation, and in other parts of the State that 
policy (if policy it can be called) finds many individuals in the 
condition of the gambler, who, having lost all thus far, insists on 
having more ‘‘chips’’ and continuing the game. If all these 
things be true, a hard-money declaration and hard-money speeches 
would cause the party to lose votes in Pennsylvania; but the 
time was when success was not the only thing prized by the Repub- 
lican party. In the short-sighted management of unworthy lead- 
ers, it has thrown away many advantages and sacrificed more than 
one noble opportunity. It sees to-day the chance of becoming 
the party of administrative reform, snatched from it by an enemy 
no sincerer than itself; but now, through the mistakes of that same 
antagonist in its undue eagerness for power, a great opportunity 
has arisen, as if Providence, mindful of the glorious work the party 
of the Union once achieved for liberty and humanity, had given 
it one more opportunity for redemption. An honest, manly 
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course may perhaps save it as a party, and enable it again to bene- 
fit the country ; the result may be defeat, but it will not be dis- 
honor. 

But if all is quiet in the State, there is noise in Philadelphia. 
The Committee of 62 of the Union League has followed up its 
action to which we alluded some months ago, and refused to en- 
dorse the nominees for office on the county ticket. No other 
course, under all the circumstances, was left open for men of self- 
respect ; and though the Committee delayed, it did not hesitate. 
The result has been, as was foreseen, intense excitement and 
indignation among the candidates’ friends. The Union League 
has got so much in the habit of formally endorsing everything 
done by the party managers in Philadelphia, without regard 
to any other considerations, that such independence on the 
part of its Committee has taken the breath away from many 
an aspiring bosom, and caused more than one official heart to 
swell with anger. Newspapers, ordinarily placid, have sparkled 
with rage and advertisements, and more than one has been 
literally ‘‘awakened’’ with astonishment. The League is to be 
convened about it, because this time it is the League’s ox that 
has been gored ;_the instances on record in which the institution 
has countenanced such things applying invariably to others’ oxen. 
Long before this reaches the reader’s eye, the question whether 
or not the Union League of Philadelphia contains a majority of 
those who sympathize with the corrupt politicians who have so 
long disgraced our municipal government and abused the people’s 
patience, will have been decided. The politicians, who have 
their all at stake, will strain every nerve to secure a majority 
against the Committee. They may succeed, and the League re- 
main the memory of a moral force in politics; but effect is cer- 
tain to follow cause—and the end of abuses is at hand. That 
famous band of brothers (who were wont once to assemble only 
for ‘‘social’’ purposes), which has furnished so many servants to 
the State, is rapidly dissolving away—men no longer ‘‘ mysterious” 
even deny that they are “ pilgrims ;’’—the very citadel of power 
is shaken ; ‘the Thanes fly from it,’’ and there is no need of 
witches to foretell the host that some day soon will march from 
‘¢ Birnam-wood to Dunsinane.’’ 
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EDUCATIONAL REFORMS AND REFORMERS.—IV. 


SELF-EDUCATION THROUGH THE NATURAL SCIENCES, BY JOSIAH 
HOLBROOK. 


OMMUNITIES as well as ‘‘ nations are slow and reluctant 
learners.’’ Nothing is found more difficult than the intro- 
duction of educational ideas, regarded as new because unknown 
tothe majority. ‘To convince even a small minority that there are 
more attractive and effective modes of teaching children than 
usually practised in schools, requires a leader who not only sees 
the need of a change, but becomes wholly engrossed in endeav- 
oring to bring others to a like conviction of its necessity. 

In some instances, during the life-time of the leader, there is 
encouragement given him, which promises success for the ideas 
and plans he has presented. Should others survive, capable of 
carrying on the work, it may be prolonged; but if there be a lack 
of the requisite faith, energy and perseverence that brought it 
‘into notice, there is but little hope of its continuance. 

My attention being drawn more than thirty years ago to the 
‘* Educational Tools ’’ advertised by Josiah Holbrook, a set was 
procured for my children. With these, several copies of the Self- 
Instructor were received, showing the advantages of an element- 
ary instruction in the Natural Sciences as the most attractive 
and effective mode of inducing children to take interest in 
their own education. The aid afforded by their use led to their 
preservation, and is the inducement to give a fragmentary sketch 
of the labors of Mr. Holbrook. 

The title page of a pamphlet used as a Circular gives the plan 
pursued: ‘‘ Zhe Self-Jnstructor and Scientific Apparatus, for Fam- 
ilies and Schools: an Introduction and Aid to Books.’ 'The Appa- 
ratus is thus described: A set embraces— 

For Geography, a globe, map of the world, and of the United 
States. 

For Geology and Mineralogy, there is a Cabinet of fifty label- 
led specimens, showing the elements, structure and strata of 
mountains and the earth, with several of the most useful metals. 
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For Geometry, there are diagrams and solids, with an Album or 
book of combinations, showing the figures, names, properties and 
uses of this simple practical science, fitted more than anything 
else to employ young hands, and interest young minds. 

For Arithmetic, there is a numeral frame, with movable balls 
or counters to illustrate practically addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication, division, numeration and the squares and roots of 
numbers. 

Illustrations by all the above articles are presented directly to 
the eye and memory, and of course ought to precede the abstrac- 
tions of numbers and the arbitary signs of knowledge in books, 
words and letters. 

For the whole, is an accompanying Manual of explanations and 
questions, to render their various uses plain, simple and interest- 
ing, not only to parents and teachers, but to pupils of all ages. 

Mr. Holbrook also enlarges on the importance of Drawing as 
an elementary exercise. The Motto he gives for Parents and 
Teachers is ‘‘ Nature before books, drawing before writing.’ 
Drawing speaks a universal language, understood by all nations 
and tongues. It is applied to numerous subjects, both of nature 
and art, representing plants, shells, insects, fishes, birds, quadru- 
peds, houses, bridges, machinery, landscapes, and many other 
things. For many reasons, it ought to precede writing in a course 
of early instruction for children. Horace Mann says in a report 
of his visits to schools in Europe, ‘‘Such excellent hand writing 
as I saw in the Prussian schools, I never saw before. In Great 
Britain, France, or in our own country, I have never seen schools 
worthy to be compared with theirs in this respect. This excel- 
lence must be attributed to the universal practice of learning to 
draw contemporaneously with learning to write. I believe a 
child will learn both to draw and to write sooner and with more 
ease than to learn writing alone.’’ A highly skilful teacher, says 
Mr. Holbrook, requires a map to be drawn of each country stud- 
ied, stating it was not only a mode, but the mode of studying 
Geography. By permitting children, both at school and at 
home, to make drawings and write descriptions of numerous ob- 
jects in nature and art, in which their feelings are interested, 
their hands, eyes and intellects are ‘employed and their minds 
constantly stored with new ideas. 
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Mr. Holbrook refers to his own experience as having been 
gained ‘‘after a continued course of experiment for more than 
twenty-five years on subjects and modes of teaching.’’ The the- 
ory of Self-education became the basis of his system—the natural 
sciences the right avenue to the domain of knowledge, and the 
best agency in the moral as well as the mental training of chil- 
dren. His efforts were directed to two classes—to children as 
children, without any regard to the social position of their parents ; 
and to working farmers, mechanics, and all manual laborers, 
whose occupations prevented their obtaining the benefit of a 
thorough school training, but who by a course of self-education 
in social lyceums and scientific exchanges, could be elevated to a 
higher grade of mind and character than they might ever have 
reached in the routine of the schools. 

I. Every child is naturally his own teacher. He teaches him- 
self things, and everything coming under his own observation— 
animals, vegetables, minerals, tools, and the operations of farmers, 
mechanics and housekeepers. He teaches himself by seeing, hear- 
ing, tasting, smelling, feeling, talking, handling, using, and com- 
paring things and their operations with each other, also noticing 
cause and effect. 

Every child under six years of age has an intellectual or scien- 
tific taste, or a strong love for the productions and the operations 
he witnesses in the great cabinet and the great laboratory of Na- 
ture. He is also disposed to collect a cabinet for his own amuse- 
ment and instruction. When children are encouraged and aided 
by parents and teachers, their taste for science, for intellectual and 
moral pleasures, is greatly strengthened; if neglected or dis- 
couraged, this taste is lessened and more often entirely lost. 

Every child of common talent learns a language before he is 
three or four years old. When children are taught, or attempted 
to be taught, in school they are usually a long time in learning 
the Alphabet, and thousands, and hundreds of thousands, now! 
in our country, who have professedly studied from two to five 
years the ‘‘ art of speaking and writing correctly,’’ neither speak 
nor write any more correctly than those around them, who never 
got a lesson or saw a grammar. Is this defect in the pupils or 
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the mode of teaching? An answer to this quéstion will be at- 
tempted in the future numbers of ‘‘ The Self-instructor.’? Modes 
will be pointed out by which adults, as well as children, can teach 
themselves. Not only teach themselves, but by a course of self- 
instruction secure the highest enjoyment, and certain respectabil- 
ity and usefulness. Hints, suggestions, and plans, will be thrown 
out for the benefit of parents, and especially mothers, for the best 
of all intellectual workshops—families—also for teachers as aids 
in enlisting them in the improvement of their pupils. ‘‘ The Self- 
instructor’ will also contain short, practical lessons in the sci- 
ences, for the entertainment and instruction of children both at 
home and at school. 
KNOWLEDGE OF THE EARTH. 


Geography, geology, and geometry, furnish lessons for substan- 
tial instruction to children. From a field, garden, yard, are ob- 
tained the elements of geography. A rock, the door-stone, or 
gravel in the streets, afford a useful and necessary inlet to the 
wonders of geology. A table, pitcher, plate, apple, and every- 
thing else which has form, embrace principles of geometry, and 
convey to a child’s mind some of its first, most delightful and 
useful impressions. 

By a globe and maps for geography, specimens of minerals for 
geology, solids and diagrams for geometry, with a slate and pen- 
cil for drawing and writing, encouraged by the parent or teacher, 
no child fails to be employed, interested and instructed, or to 
learn to read, write and spell, sooner and better than any one 
does or can from mere formal lessons from books. Can any one 
doubt that natural instruments of instruction, furnished in great 
variety and richness by the hand of our Creator for the intellec- 
tual and moral creatures of His power, in their early thirstings 
and reaching after knowledge, are better than the instruments of 
human contrivance, furnishing at best but the arbitrary signs of 
knowledge? 

When once started in the track of knowledge—real knowledge, 
not unmeaning words—children have no disposition to stop in their 
course. From the first pebble that meets their eye they can pro- 
ceed to the elements and structure of the whole globe. From 
these, to the upheavings of mountains and the outbreakings and 
outpouring of volcanoes, they are led thus to examine the great 
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monsters and little monsters once teeming with life and action 
upon our earth, but now forming a great part of the rocky moun- 
tain masses composing the earth. From the elements, the struc- 
ture, divisions, motions, changes and productions of the earth, 
their attention is naturally carried to the heavens—from geogra- 
phy and geology to astronomy. 

In a letter received from Mr. Holbrook, January, 1842, he 
writes: ‘‘ It is an encouraging circumstance that numerous minds 
in different sections of the country are taking the same practical 
common-sense view of early education, as distinguished from the 
systems of abstractions and theories so common in schools. The 
first and best knowledge for the elementary work, is an acquain- 
tance with the simple, beautiful and practical principles and ob- 
jects, so delightful to every child, and brought into use in every 
pursuit of human beings. 

‘‘By making nature the ground-work of an education, reading 
and writing come as a thing of course. The wants of a child 
impel him to learn them as instruments, not as sources or objects 
of knowledge. I have known several cases in which children 
learned to read by themselves. If the bla, ble, blo, system could 
be abandoned for a system of practical knowledge, in learning 
tools by their use, such cases would not be exceptional.”’ 

THE CAPABILITIES OF CHILDREN. 

With all the partiality of parents for their children they 
are little aware of their capabilities. What are these capa- 
bilities? How are they exerted? What do they perform? 
What is the proper mode of directing them, and to what 
extent can they be improved? are questions of deep inter- 
est to parents, and scarcely less so to the philosopher, the phi- 
lanthropist, the statesman and the Christian. To answer these 
questions, the first thing is to look at facts, to learn what they 
desire to do, and what they are capable of doing, by what they 
actually perform while acting freely. 

The first thing prominent is their ceaseless activity. Even be- 
fore they can walk their physical exertions are to the extent of 
their strength. Children not only acquire ideas rapidly, but 

‘words to express them. Every child soon learns just as many 
words as he has occasion to use, and no more, as he learns 
them by using them. 
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Still more remarkable is their moral power. If one principle 
is innate, as shown in children, it is an approval of what they 
deem right, and a disapproval of what they believe to be wrong. 
Any one witnessing the moral character shown in their acts, must 
see the truth and force of the repeated remarks of the Saviour, 
recognizing them as worthy of imitation. How lamentable, then, 
that parents and teachers, with others around them, by their con- 
tracted and selfish treatment, should obliterate the natural feature 
of their character. 

No fact can be more fully proved, than that a class of children of 
a larger or smaller growth can acquire larger mental treasures bya 
three hours ramble in a field, through a forest, over a mountain, 
on the banks of a river, by the way-side, or in a garden, than they 
often acquire by three weeks over books. 

Geological or botanical excursions, the breaking and gathering 
of minerals, or the collecting and arranging of plants, are modes 
of giving employment to the body in connection with the mind 
at once healthful and delightful. A successful teacher in Phila- 
delphia remarked, on his returning from a geological excursion 
with his pupils, they learned more that afternoon than they ever 
learned at school. In some instances schools were specially 
adapted for teaching the natural sciences, having all the requisite 
facilities provided for illustrating the different branches. 

It is evident from other sources than the statements of Mr. 
Holbrook’s persevering efforts, that there must have been an 
awakened interest in the importance of education not only in 
those who were teachers by profession, but among statesmen who 
regarded its ultimate bearings upon the character and destiny of 
the government and the people. 

De Witt Clinton, when Governor of New York, in his message 
to the Legislature said: ‘‘ Every effort ought to be made to fortify 
our free institutions ; and the great bulwark of security is to be 
found in education—the culture of the heart and head, the diffu- 
sion of knowledge, piety and morality. Upona proper system 
of education and correct modes of teaching, we must rely for the 
purity, the preservation and the perpetuation of republican gov- 
ernment.’’ Among the subjects he referred to, as valuable les 
sons, in childhood, as preparatory for future manhood, “ were 
the elements of the physical sciences, the fundamental principles 
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of agricultural and political economy, with much in history and 
. biography.”’ 

In the Mational Intelligencer, in 1838, in an article on Popular 
Education, we find the following : 

‘The enlightened friends of republican government have now 
but one opinion as to the true means of preserving and _perpet- 
uating the system, and that is by an immediaté adoption of active 
measures for promoting a more general and liberal system of edu- 
cation of the rising generation. We are pleased to see our vigi- 
lant and enlightened fellow citizens at the north are turning their 
direct attention to this important matter.’’ 

At a convention held at Concord, Massachusetts, the following 
subjects were committed to several committees: 1. In what order 
should the various branches of knowledge be taken up in the nat- 
ural progress of the human mind. 2. To what extent and by 
what means should moral education be promoted in common 
schools. 3. On the best means of exciting the community on the 
subject of education. 4. On the expediency of making the course 
of instruction in common schools so ample and various as to meet 
the wants of all classes. 

II. In 1826, a few farmers and mechanics in a small village in 
Massachusetts, organized a society entitled ‘* The Millbury Branch 
of the American Lyceum;’’ its object—the mutual improvement 
of its members and the diffusion of knowledge. From that hum- 
ble, but dignified and republican origin, has arisen the general in- 
stitutions of lyceums, now in operation? in many sections of both 
continents. 

It is evident, if farmers and mechanics through the country, 
generally, should enlist in the work of self-education, they might 

reform and perpetuate our republican institutions and hand down 
Christian Republicanism to posterity. Without that step, it is 
equally evident that though the American Republic may retain its 
name, Republicanism in America will only be known by its ruins. 

The union of manual labor and study was a favorite plan of Mr. 
Holbrook—which he regarded as the right basis of social as well 
educational reform. He says, ‘‘ that to deprive the laborer of a 
sound mind and the student of a sound body, is a vain attempt 
to cast asunder what God intended should be joined together.”’ 


* Nov. 1841, Self-Instructor. 
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Similar suggestions, as zdeas simply, and not of plans, have re- 
cently appeared in 1875, on the importance of ‘‘ Industrial Train. , 
ing and Art Education in the Public Schools,’’ owing to the fact 
asserted “that the larger number of the children belong to the 
class which must earn their living by manual labor.’’ The “ad- 
vantages and benefits to be received from drawing and the arts of 
design to mechanics and artisans,’’ are also brought as promi- 
nently forward as by Mr. Holbrook many years ago. Another 
writer says: ‘‘ With all our boasted improvements in education, 
there is little headway made against the increase of popular igno- 
rance. In order to meet the evil, a kind of culture adapted to 
the masses of the people is a prime necessity. The schoolmaster 
holds a position of vital interest to the destiny of the republic, 
and should neglect no means for the wise and efficient discharge 
of his significant functions.’’ 

Mr. Holbrook’s efforts were, also, in his day, directed to indi- 
vidual, social and national interests, through the primary impor- 
tance of a true education upon the right basis. 


[From Self-Instructor, Feb, 1842.] 
FARMS AND WORKSHOPS. 

“The time is coming when farms and workshops will be no less 
valued as institutions of learning than for producing every variety 
of food, clothing and implements; not merely for acquiring a 
knowledge of agriculture and the mechanic arts, but of the whole 
circle of useful knowledge, including the sciences, history, biog- 
raphy and the manners and customs of nations, &c. Are not all 
farmers and mechanics experimenters in science? Does not 
every mechanic in every operation he performs apply and, of 
course, illustrate some principle of science? Which of the natu- 
ral sciences does not the farmer use in his business? Is not Bot- 
any or a knowledge of plants essential to the success of every 
farm? Is not Geology which treats of the elements of soils and 
mode of improving them, at the very foundation of Agriculture? 
Do not the grasshopper, cutworm, wheat fly and many other in- 
sects give to farmers expensive lessons in Entomology? By more 
attention to the subject, might they not acquire their knowl- 
edge under less expensive tuition? If any implement used by 
the farmer violates any principle of Philosophy, does it not im- 
pose upon man and beast unnecessary labor? In dividing farms, 
in laying out fences, in erecting buildings and other operations, 
do not farmers make a constant application of Geometry? Does 
any other pursuit afford as good advantages for the cultivation of 
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honesty, sound morals or of piety as farming? Do not their win- 
ter evenings afford favorable opportunities for reading, and by 
conversational circles in Social Lyceums for aiding each other in 
their reading, scientific experiments and almost any mode of im- 
provements that may be desired ?”’ 


In another place Mr. Holbrook says of farmers who have thus 
improved themselves by self-culture: ‘‘ They will never fail to 
make our safest and most enlightened legislators, and the great 
dependence of every nation, physically, intellectually, morally 
and religiously.’’ 

Mechanics next to farmers are the most numerous and the most 
important class of the community. Whatever promotes their in- 
terests promotes the interests of the public. They, like farmers, 
have great facilities and great’ inducements to become men of 
science and sound knowledge. Every mechanic brings into use 
some principle of science, which principle it is of course his in- 
terest and his convenience to understand. Every apprentice boy 
who spends a few minutes daily in useful reading and other modes 
of improvement will in all probability be a man of future influence 
and respectability. The apprentice who seeks the interest of his 
employer, promotes his own interest, as character is the best capi- 
tala young man can have for the commencement of business. 
Mechanics, like farmers, make safe and enlightened statesmen. 
They are fitted for legislators and other offices, because educated 
in the schools of experience. Who can be better qualified to 
make laws for aiding the operations of business than those en- 
gaged in these operations. 

SOCIAL LYCEUMS. 


The social lyceums referred to by Mr. Holbrook as one of the 
favorable opportunities for farmers and mechanics in acquiring 
knowledge by self-instruction, appear to have become popular 
among all classes in the large cities. We have no definite infor- 
mation whether they were first introduced in Europe or America, 
but Mr. Holbrook speaks of the first organized in 1826 as a 
branch of the American Lyceum and as the precursor of others. 

“The Scientific Apparatus’? and ‘‘The Self-Instructor’’ 
added to the zealous efforts of Mr. Holbrook, in behalf of ‘* Social 
Lyceums”’ and ‘‘ Scientific Exchanges’’ were no doubt the means 
of bringing them into general notice and appreciation. From 
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not having seen a description of their organization, the order of 
their exercises and the manner in which subjects were introduced, 
information was requested and given. ‘‘ The most beautiful form 
of the Lyceum,”’ writes Mr. Holbrook, ‘‘is the reading and con- 
versational circle, consisting of half a dozen or ten or fifteen 
ladies and gentlemen, who meet weekly at their own houses.’’ 
These social lyceums are the purest republics in existence. Every 
individual, old and young, males and females, learned and un- 
learned, are on the same footing as nearly as the circumstances 
of the case will admit. 

Ladies not only participate in the exercises of the meeting; but 
they fill a portion of the offices, and fill them with efficiency and 
dignity. The president is commonly a gentleman and the sec- 
retary a lady. They vary much in their exercises. The follow- 
ing is nearly the order of exercises in this city (New York). 

1st. Reading the minutes of the last meeting. 2d. Exhibiting 
specimens ofnatureand art. 3d. Hearing correspondence with other 
societies or individuals. 4th. Reading original pieces or extracts 
from books upon the subject selected for the evening. 5th. An- 
swering questions assigned the previous meeting to the members 
severally. These questions are generally matters of history or 
principles of science instead of questions of debate. It is one 
principle in these social circles for each member to use his en- 
deavors to get others formed, also to have every member corres- 
pond with some friend or acquaintance in some other place. 

You will, of course, perceive that such small circles in great 
numbers will form tributaries to more general meetings. Sup- 
pose, as a common arrangement, that these social lyceums meet 
weekly, and larger ones, composed of these, meet monthly, and 
still more general societies meet quarterly. ‘Arrangements, of 
course, are varied to suit different circumstances, pursuits, tastes, 
etc. Our motto is ‘‘ Exchange or Codperation.’’ Within a few 
years past, small circles formed for social, intellectual and moral 
improvement, have been organized in great numbers in Boston, 
Philadelphia, New York and many country villages and neighbor- 
hoods. Between these circles have been a correspondence and a 
kind reciprocation of views and efforts, full of gratification to 
the individuals concerned and of usefulness to our country and 
the world. 
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CABINETS OF NATURE AND ART. 


At one time a museum or cabinet of curiosities could be ex- 
amined only in a few of our principal cities. Now, similar col- 
lections are common in schools and families in various sections 
of the country. Some twelve years since,® a juvenile lyceum in 
Boston prepared a number of small cabinets of geology and sent 
them to the members of the Legislature, then in session, to be 
circulated among the schools in their respective districts. 

The next legislature ordered a geological survey of the State, 
for which Professor Hitchcock was appointed geologist. About 
eight years since, by a similar agency in Philadelphia, small 
cabinets were sent extensively through the State of Pennsyl- 
vania and a large one placed in the capitol in Harrisburg. The 
next legislature ordered a geological survey, making provision for 
a cabinet in every county in the state. A geological survey of 
nearly every state has now been completed. 

About six months since, a gentleman made an incidental visit 
to a school of 40 boys, to whom, at the request of the teacher, 
he gave a short lecture on geology, in which he recommended 
the formation of geological cabinets. With all the ardor of 
young spirits in a good cause, the boys procured some old cigar 
boxes, which they cut, partitioned, papered and filled with min- 
erals, One of the boys, wishing to obtain admittance to the fair 
of the American Institute, applied his knowledge of geology for 
that purpose. He prepared a neat mahogany box, which he filled 
with minerals, collected, arranged. and labelled by himself, and 
then sent it to the Institute. For this he received a ticket of 
admission, and was awarded a diploma for the second best col- 
lection of the kind received for the exhibition. The young ladies 
in a seminary in Massachusetts sent to the members of a similar 
institution in Georgia a box of geological specimens. In a few 
weeks a collection of plants was received from Georgia in return, 
which exchanges continued between the two schools for several 
years, greatly to the advantage of all the parties concerned. In 
less than two years after the box was sent, the young ladies in 
Georgia had collected a large cabinet of minerals, a botanical 
cabinet and a library, each in a beautiful case, and were in 
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correspondence with schools and lyceums in seven different 
states, 

III. Grounded on the great mutual advantage of a system of 
scientific commerce, an Exchange Lyceum is organized, the leading 
object of which is to institute and extend Scientific Exchanges 
through this and other countries. A depository is provided for 
this Lyceum, designed as a place of scientific resort, and for de- 
positing, examining and exchanging specimens of any department 
of nature and art. Not merely minerals, plants, shells, drawings, 
prints and other specimens in the various departments of science 
and art, but books may be exchanged, greatly to the advantage of 
the two parties which may be concerned. In hundreds and thou- 
sands of cases, persons have books, perhaps duplicates upon which 
they may place but little value, but which would be of the highest 
value to some other individuals, whose taste or pursuits would 
bring them into requisition. 

A few days since, a gentleman from the country called at the 
Exchange Lyceum, New York, with a box of minerals for which 
he wished and received others in, return. The specimens he 
brought were rare here, and those given in return, though abun- 
dant here, are rare in the part of the country from whence he 
came. Though the specimens he left with the Lyceum were 
worth a hundred times as much as those he received, yet the 
stranger remarked that he had the best of the bargain and would 
send another box, and in a few days fulfilled his promise. Cases 
of a similar character are of frequent occurrence. 

Another more striking instance of the benefit of exchanges is 
copied from a letter received in April, 1873. ‘* An example, per- 
haps, will give you the best illustration of the operation and re- 
sults of the scientific commerce referred to: Not long since a young 
physician from New Hampshire called at the Lyceum with a draw- 
ing of the laurel (Ka/mia laitfolia,) requesting for it, minerals‘in 
exchange. A day or two after, he called with a large size draw- 
ing of the human skeleton, requesting also minerals in exchange, 
and asking if I would like a drawing giving a back view of the 
human frame. He took minerals for the whole, which he said he 
should use for promoting a taste and knowledge of science in New 
Hampshire. A few days after, a young man just commencing a 
course of medical studies brought in an English Herbarium—a col- 
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lection of English plants, wishing to dispose of them in some way 
to aid him in his studies. He asked if he could have one of the 
drawings of the skeleton above mentioned: to this he received an 
affirmative answer. 

‘The result was, the young physician was furnished with a cab- 
inet of minerals for promoting science in another State, a young 
medical student was aided in the course of his studies, and the 
Lyceum was furnished with a drawing of a human skeleton and a 
drawing of one of the most beautiful shrubs, in connection with 
the moral and intellectual influences arising from visits to a Sci- 
entific Depository, with the kindred spirits from different parts of 
the world.”’ 

Professor Silliman of Yale College is engaged by the Exchange 
Lyceum to give in New York a course of lectures on Geology the 
first week in May (1842). In connection with the lectures, speci- 
mens will be arranged at the Exchange Lyceum so as to illustrate 
the subjects presented. Special arrangements will be made for 
excursions to collect specimens or increase the collections of the 
members for exchange with their friends. 

Rev. John O. Choules is engaged by the Lyceum to give a 
course on English History, in connection with a course of reading 
and written abstracts, by those who attend his lectures. 

On Chemistry, Botany, the English Language, Drawing, 
Geometry and other branches of mathematics, courses of 
weekly or semi-weekly instruction will be provided. 

A course of lectures is in preparation on the history, character, 
duties, rights and influence of woman—to be given by a lady be- 
fore a morning class of ladies. They will give a view of woman 
as she has been, as she is, as she may be, as she ought to be—asa 
daughter, sister, wife, a mother, a Christian and a member of the 
great human family. 

The extension of scientific exchanges with other lands was a 
cherished plan with Mr. Holbrook. The ‘‘ Self-Instructor’’ was 
intended to be the preparatory medium for their introduction in 
foreign countries as its successive numbers had in his own. An 
extract from a letter thus mentions their publication: ‘‘ Only 
four numbers of the Se//-Jnstructor have yet been published, ow- 
ing to a multiplicity of engagements which prevented my giving 
it the necessary circulation. It will, however, be continued, and 
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as the numbers published have been translated into Spanish in the 
city of Mexico, for circulation in schools and families in Mexico 
and South America, it will virtually be a medium of correspon- 
dence and an instrument of scientific exchanges between those 
countries and this.’’ 

Mexico and South America are now opened as a field of intel- 
lectual and moral culture. Various individuals of the greatest 
influence and in situations the most favorable for promoting a 
system of codperation between those countries and this, have 
visited the Exchange Lyceum within the year past, and have ex- 
pressed the greatest confidence and spoken with enthusiasm of 
the enterprise in progress contemplated by the Lyceum system, 
especially the system of scientific exchanges. ‘Three letters from 
foreign officials are published in the Se//-Jnstructor, December, 
1844, acknowledging the value of the system, the benefit of the 
scientific apparatus in elementary education, and the scientific 
exchanges, as tending to promote an enlightened and pacific inter- 
course among nations. They also promise their aid in its exten- 
sion. through their countries as far as their position enabled them. 
One of the letters was written by General Almonte, Minister 
Plenipotentiary of Mexico, another by the Brazilian Consul, 2ud 
the third by the Venezuelan Consul. 

Dr. Thompson, for many years agent of the British and For- 
eign Bible Society in South America and Mexico, at a meeting of 
the friends of education held at the American Institute, gave a 
narrative of his efforts in Buenos Ayres, Chili, Peru and Mexico, 
and the favor with which his efforts were received. He spoke 
with great interest of the apparatus and plans of Mr. Holbrook 
for promoting the cause of public education in all countries, and 
especially in the Southern Republics. 

Mr. Holbrook was then introduced to show the advantages of 
the ‘* Educational Tools,’’ comprising the apparatus for the ad- 
vancement of primary education. Resolutions were introduced 
approving it as being adapted to the object proposed, and recom- 
mending its adoption by the trustees of the public schools, and 
especially to the guardians of orphan asylums and houses of re- 
fuge—as uniting amusement with instruction. 

Mr. Holbrook spoke of ‘‘ Scientific Exchanges’ as being estab- 
lished several years previous, and that Alexander Vattemare, of 
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France, had secured fora kindred enterprise the patronage of 
several governments. Chevalier Friederichsthal, Secretary of 
Legation for Austria, is also devoting his life to the same system, 
and will gladly make large returns for any specimens of American 
productions sent to him at Vienna. It was one of the special 
objects of the New York Depository to institute regular exchanges 
with similar establishments .to those of M. Vattemare and 
Chevalier Friederichsthal, and through these, with institutions in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and the islands of the sea. 

In presenting the system and plans of Mr. Holbrook, by gath- 
ering portions here and there, from the few records in my posses- 
sion, it is evident there was a higher object he endeavored to 
promote than mere scholastic education or scientific knowledge 
for children or adults. 

Among the many testimonials from school trustees and super- 
intendents, there is one from an agent of ‘* The Public School 
Society,’’ that enters into full appreciation of the whole scope 
of Mr. Holbrook’s views—as to intellectual training and the 
higher object to be attained. After referring to the elements of 
the sciences, each separately illustrated by the apparatus, the 
writer says: ‘‘ Thus, without anything extraneous or perplexing» 
distinct ideas are conveyed to the untaught mind. To those ac- 
quainted with the right principles of teaching, it is unneces- 
sary to speak of the value of knowledge thus obtained—it becomes 
a perpetual possession.’’ Mr. Holbrook’s plan of “ Scientific Ex- 
changes’’ is no less of a practical bearing, and in its tendency yet 
more valuable, directly cultivating habits of industry and devel- 
oping the social and benevolent affections ; at the same time cul- 
tivating the faculties and improving the use of the senses, giving 
elevated ideas to the morally degraded, and offering a successful 
means of reform from idleness and vice. As a great means of 
mental and moral development, they are worthy attention by all 
who desire to promote useful knowledge and to seek the real 
benefit of their fellow men. 

We know nothing of the scientific acquisitions of Mr. Holbrook, 
or of his ability to lead his pupils into the higher branches of 
these studies. It was not his intention or his aim, that those aided 
by his plan should possess as profound views as those who could 
afford to spend years in these pursuits. In giving ‘the keys of 
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knowledge’ they had the opportunity to open the doors at the 
fitting time, when the need should be most felt. 

It is said by Arnauld, the friend of Pascal, that ‘‘ Wise men 
ought to make their sciences the exercise and not the occupation 
of their mental powers. Men are not born to employ all their 
time in measuring lines, in considering the various movements of 
matter; their minds are too great and their lives too short, their 
time too precious, to be so engrossed ; but they are born to be just, 
equitable, and prudent, in all their thoughts, their actions, their 
business: to these things they ought especially to train and dis- 
cipline themselves.”’ 





ELECTRIC - FISHES. 


HE most interesting topics of science are those points at 

which several departments meet. Here men become truly 
scientific, are forced to take broader views, and cease to be 
specialists only. Each investigator steps out of his own province 
to shake hands with his neighbor. Notes are compared, different 
lines of research placed side by side, and new thoughts suggested 
in great variety. Take for example the spectroscope and its ap- 
plications, in which chemistry, physics, and astronomy share. 
One science is made from three, and each is lifted into higher 
relations with nature. The electric fishes afford us another con- 
necting link between diverse branches. These strange creatures 
interest alike the naturalist, the physiologist, and the electrician. 
To each department they furnish abundant material, both for ex- 
periment and speculation. No other living beings are more sug- 
gestive of thought. It is my purpose in these pages to sum- 
marize briefly what is known concerning them, especially upon 
the electrical side, 

Four, and perhaps six genera of fishes are known to contain 
species having electrical power. The four which are well vouched 
for are Torpedo, Gymnotus, Malapterurus, and Tetrodon. The 
doubtful genera are Trichinus and Rhinobatis. One species 
of the former, found in the Indian Ocean, is said to be electrical ; 
and one of the latter, from Brazilian waters, has been reported 
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capable of giving shocks. These two need verification. Many 
other fishes possess rudimentary electrical organs, which are, 
however, not sufficiently developed to warrant special notice 
here. 

The electrical Tetrodon, also, has been but meagerly described. 
It was discovered almost a century ago by one Lieutenant Pater- 
son of the 98th English Regiment, who made his discovery pub- 
lic through a letter to Sir Joseph Banks. The Lieutenant was on 
the island of Johanna, one of the Comoro group, in the Indian 
Ocean. Here, in cavities among the coral rocks, he found some 
strange fishes—two of which he captured by means of a linen bag. 
Taking one of them in his hand he experienced a severe shock, 
which forced him to let gohis hold. He recaptured the creature, 
however, and carried it two miles to camp, where, although in an 
enfeebled condition, it still had power to give slight shocks to 
others as well as tohimself. The fish, which soon died, was about 
seven inches long by two and a half broad ; wasspotted with various 
colors, and had along, projecting mouth. (See Paterson’s letter, 
with a poor illustration, in Vol. 76 of the Philosophical Transac- 
tions. ) 

Of the other electric fishes the Torpedo seems to be best known. 
From time immemorial it has attracted the attention both of stu- 
dents‘and of fishermen. Aristotle and Pliny described it, while 
Galen and Dioscorides recommended its shocks for curing head- 
ache and gout. Medical electricity over two thousand years ago ! 
Of the Torpedo there are several species. Two, if not more, are 
found in the Mediterranean, along the Atlantic coast of France, 
and rarely in English waters. Others have been captured near the 
Cape of Good Hope, another is found along our own Atlantic sea- 
board, and Humboldt describes one which he saw at Cumana, 
taken in the Caribbean Sea. In shape the Torpedo resembles the 
Skate very closely, belonging in fact to the same class of fishes, 
being broad and flat, with an elongated tail, and a generally repul- 
sive appearance. In size these creatures vary considerably. The 
Torpedoes from the Cape of Good Hope are rarely over eight 
inches long. Those of the Mediterranean and the French coast 
are larger, and a fish of sixteen inches long by seven broad is reck- 
oned of average size. But in English waters, especially at Torbay, 
they sometimes grow to prodigious dimensions. Noad mentions 
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one which was four and a half feet long, and weighed seventy- 
three pounds. They are captured only with nets, never being 
known to bite at a hook. 

Of course the peculiarities of the Torpedo have led to its receiv- 
ing a variety of characteristic names. In England it is known as 
cramp-fish, numb-fish, and electric ray; in France as /a tremble; 
and in Malta as haddayla, a word which refers to its benumbing 
power. Sometimes its flesh is eaten by the poorer classes, although 
the electrical organs are scrupulously avoided, being slimy and 
disagreeable. But it is with these organs that we have chiefly to 
do. The uninitiated person who for the first time boldly grasps 
a Torpedo is likely to be very much astonished. A lively fish six- 
teen inches long will give him a more violent electric shock 
than any common person can bear. If, however, he should be 
plucky, and retain his hold upon the creature, the latter will soon 
exhaust itself, and be for some time unable to generate any more 
electricity. But for a while the shocks will succeed each other 
very intensely, and with great rapidity. Walsh obtained fifty 
shocks from a vigorous Torpedo in one minute and a half, and by 
means of wires was able to transmit the impulses through eight 
persons at once. After the fish has become languid, it needs a 
long rest to recuperate its powers. When it is in full vigor the 
shocks are emitted from all parts of its body, but soon limit them- 
selves to the immediate vicinity of the head. They are voluntary 
in character, being given off at the option of the Torpedo, which 
cannot, however, control their direction. Ordinarily a shock is 
not felt upon merely touching the fish; the latter needs first to be 
irritated, best by pricking its fins. In shallow water the Torpedo 
has the unpleasant habit of superficially burying itself in the mud, 
in which condition it emits its most powerful strokes. Then the 
unhappy bather who inadvertently treads upon the spot receives 
a charge which literally knocks him over. Imagine a colony of 
torpedoes at Newport, Cape May, or Long Branch ! 

In the early days of electrical science there was, of course, 
much discussion over the Torpedo. Was its shock really electri- 
cal, or due to some different force? This question has been thor- 
oughly answered. All the leading phenomena of electricity have 
been observed in the discharges of this fish. Walsh transmitted 
the stroke through wires, Father Linari obtained a visible spark, 
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and John Davy (brother of Sir Humphrey Davy,) decomposed 
water by its means, and magnetized steel. A female specimen, 
rather languid, sixteen and a half inches by seven in dimensions, 
with one shock magnetized feebly four bars of steel weighing 
seventy-five grains, and powerfully two small sewing needles. 
One of the latter acquired the property of sustaining three times 
its weight of iron. In a general way the discharge resembles 
that of a Leyden jar; the positive pole of the battery being at 
the back of the fish, and the negative pole at its belly. 

What sort of an apparatus does the Torpedo employ? This 
question has been pretty well answered by the investigations of 
Hunter, Letheby, Matteucci and others. Especially to Matte- 
ucci are the heartiest thanks of the scientific world due. The 
electrical batteries are two in number, arranged systematically, 
one on each side of the head. At first sight they seem to have 
the structure of honeycomb, being made up of many irregular 
prismatic columns, each about an inch and a half long. These 
prisms, which are generally hexagonal or pentagonal in form, 
although the shape is not always clearly defined, lie closely side 
by side ; about four hundred and seventy in each battery. This 
is in a fish of ordinary size ; but in the seventy-three pounder, 
already mentioned, there were eleven hundred and eighty-two of 
these columns upon either side. On close examination each prism 
is found to consist of many little cells, sometimes nearly two 
thousand in number. These minute cells are filled with a solu- 
tion of what is apparently albumen, and are separated from each 
other by wonderfully thin membranes, every one of which is 
connected with a fine nerve fibril. These are the elements of 
the battery ; and each prismatic pile, containing its hundreds or 
thousands of them in the space of an inch and a half, seems to 
form a kind of battery by itself, capable of discharge apart from 
the rest of the organ. 

Connecting the batteries with the brain of the fish are great 
bundles of nerves, which have excited much astonishment among 
physiologists. What an enormous quantity of nervousenergy the 
Torpedo must have, and how little of it goes to help carry on the 
truly necessary functions of life! It is almost all expended in the 
support of the electrical organs, which are not by any means indis- 
pensable to the fish. The Torpedo can be deprived of them, and 
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still seem to perform all the processes of life, nearly, if not quite 
as well as ever. They are luxuries to him, and not necessities of 
existence. Upon the integrity of these connecting nerves depends 
the electrical power of the creature. If they are severed, no far. 
ther discharges are possible. If but a few of the nerves are cut, 
the parts of the battery with which they communicated are ren- 
dered inactive. And if one fibre only is irritated, no part of the 
organ save that with which it connects is discharged. These facts, 
with many others of importance, have been made clear by Mat- 
teucci, who made vast numbers of experiments upon living Tor- 
pedoes. He removed parts of their batteries, examined their 
brains, dissected their nerves, excited them with artificial electri- 
city, and tried them with poisons. In an article like this it would 
be impossible to do full justice to his valuable results. Suffice it 
to say that the battery of the Torpedo, or of any other electric fish, 
is an instrument for converting nervous into electrical energy; 
and that a part of it, a single prism, or even a single cell, can 
work as perfectly, though of course not as powerfully, as the whole. 
A few more words are needed, however, with regard to the uses 
of the battery to its owner. Some of these may be easily seen at 
a moment’s reflection, namely its uses for offense and defense. 
The Torpedo captures its prey and repels its enemies with one 
and the same weapon. Still other possible uses of the battery have 
been suggested by Dr. Davy. He observed its connection with 
the nerves of the stomach, and found that digestion was almost, 
if not wholly arrested in a fish worn out by many successive dis- 
charges. Hence he concluded that the surplus electricity of the 
creatyre, when the latter was at rest, might in some unexplained 
manner go to aid in the digestion of its food. Furthermore he 
suggested that the Torpedo, when buried in the mud, might use 
its electrical power for the decomposition of water, in order to 
obtain fresh supplies of oxygen. Both conjectures are plausible, 
and deserve more notice than they have ever received. 

More interesting than the Torpedo, being larger, stronger, and 
even stranger in its anatomy, is the Gymnotus electricus, or so- 
called ‘‘ electric eel.’’ This extraordinary fish, which abounds 
in many of the rivers and fresh water lagoons of Guiana, Vene- 
zuela, Colombia and Brazil, seems first to have attracted the at- 
tention of Europeans during the latter part of the seventeenth 
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century. But it was very long before scientific men had any op- 
portunity to study its habits and peculiarities. In 1775, how- 
ever, a lively specimen was carried by a sea-faring man to Phila- 
delphia, where it was carefully examined by Dr. Hugh William- 
son. He described it as being much like a common eel in its 
outward appearance, about forty-three inches long, and two inches 
thick near the head. Small fishes placed in its tank were killed 
by a single shock, without being touched bodily, and then eaten. 
Many experiments were made upon the strange creature, and its 
remarkable power was identified as electrical. About the same 
time another specimen reached London, where it died, and was 
dissected by the famous John Hunter ; and early in the present 
century a third Gymnotus was carried to Sweden, and examined 
by Fahlberg. A very little later, Humboldt, traveling in South 
America, studied the habits of the fish under the most favorable 
circumstances, and gave us almost all we know concerning its 
domestic peculiarities. Since that time a number of living 
Gymnoti have been transported to Europe, where they have been 
subjected to a great variety of experiments. One fine specimen, 
which was many years ago on exhibition at the Adelaide Gallery 
in London, was for a time placed at the exclusive disposal of 
Faraday, who studied it with his usual ardor and enthusiasm. 
With its discharges he made magnets, effected chemical decom- 
positions, and obtained visible sparks ; proving conclusively their 
electrical character. 

In size and appearance the Gyinnoti vary a great deal, there 
being probably several species. The average length is about 
thirty-one inches, although Humboldt measured some which were 
over five feet long. Other travelers have heard the natives speak 
of eels twenty feet in length, giving shocks instantaneously fatal. 
If the natives were more habitually truthful this would be easier 
of belief. Humboldt heard of a small, black, very powerful 
variety, inhabiting the marshes of the Apures, but saw none of 
them. Those which were caught in his presence were of a fine 
olive-green color, with two rows of spots extending symmetri- 
cally the whole length of the back. A fish forty-six inches long 
weighed twelve pounds. 

Humboldt’s description of the capture of Gymnoti is so won- 
derfully vivid that we quote his own words. Izaak Walton would 
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hardly have appreciated such fishing. At the outset the Indians 
had driven about thirty wild horses and mules into the pool where 
the fish were. 

‘¢ The extraordinary noise caused by the horses’ hoofs makes 
the fish issue from the mud, and excites them to the attack. 
These yellowish and livid eels, resembling large aquatic serpents, 
swim on the surface of the water, and crowd under the bellies of 
the horses and mules. A contest between animals of so different 
an organization presents a very striking spectacle. The Indians, 
provided with harpoons and long slender reeds, surround the pool 
closely; and some climb up the trees, the branches of which ex- 
tend horizontally over the surface of the water. By their wild 
cries, and the length of their reeds, they prevent the-horses from 
running away and reaching the bank of the pool. The eels, 
stunned by the noise, defend themselves by repeated discharges 
of their electric batteries. For a long interval they seem likely 
to prove victorious. Several horses sink beneath the violence of 
the invisible strokes, which they receive from all sides, in organs 
the most essential to life; and stunned by the force and fre- 
quency of the shocks, they disappear under the water. Others, 
panting, with mane erect, and haggard eyes expressing anguish 
and dismay, raise themselves, and endeavor to flee from the storm 
by which they are overtaken. They are driven back by the In- 
dians into the middle of the water ; but a small number succeed 
dn eluding the active vigilance of the fishermen. These regain 
the shore, stumbling at every step, and stretch themselves on the 
sand, exhausted with fatigue, and with limbs benumbed by the 
electric shocks of the Gymnoti. 

‘‘In less than five minutes two of our horses were drowned. 
The eel being five feet long, and pressing itself against the bellies 
of the horses, makes a discharge along the whole extent of its 
electric organ. It attacks at once the heart, the intestines, and 
the caeliac fold of the abdominal nerves. It is natural that the 
effect felt by the horses should be more powerful than that. pro- 
duced upon man by the touch of the same fish at only one of his 
extremities. The horses are probably not killed, but only stunned. 
They are drowned from the impossibility of rising amid the pro- 
longed struggle between the other horses and the eels. 

“* We had little doubt that the fishing would terminate by kill- 
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ing successively all the animals engaged ; but by degrees the im- 
petuosity of this unequal combat diminished, and the wearied 
Gymnoti dispersed. They require along rest and abundant nour- 
ishment to repair the galvanic force which they have lost. The 
mules and horses appear less frightened; their manes are no 
longer bristled, and their eyes express less dread. The Gymnoti 
approach timidly the edge of the marsh, where they are taken by 
means of small harpoons fastened to long cords. When the cords 
are very dry the Indians feel no shock in raising the fish into the 
air. In a few minutes we had five large eels, most of which were 
but slightly wounded. Some others were taken, by the same 
means, towards evening.’’ * 

Humboldt also speaks very strongly about the violence of the 
shock which a large Gymnotus can give. He imprudently placed 
‘both feet upon a specimen just taken from the water, and received 
a stroke which left for the remainder of the day a severe pain in 
his knees and in almost every joint. No wonder that the Indians 
dread such formidable creatures. 

We call the Gymnotus an ‘‘ electric eel,’’ but the expression is 
incorrect. Although it bears a strong superficial resemblance to 
an eel, a dissection reveals immense differences. The essential 
portions of the fish, that is, the parts necessary for life, are quite 
small—the great prolongation of its body, to which it owes its eel- 
like appearance, being due to the bulk of the electrical apparatus. 
This apparatus consists of two sets of organs, and occupies a 
length of twenty-five and a half inches in a fish thirty-one inches 
long. Like the battery of the Torpedo, it is made up of cells filled 
with albumen and separated by thin membranes, these membranes 
being connected with nerves and blood-vessels. The battéries of 
the Torpedo and Gymnotus differ, however, in some minor par- 
ticulars, especially in direction. In the Torpedo the cells are 
arranged in vertical columns, so that poles are formed by the 
back and belly of the fish ; but in the Gymnotus the cells are hori- 
zontal, thus placing the poles at its head and tail. When the fish 
coils itself about its prey the shock passes in a direct line between 
these two extremities. In most points, however, the electrical 
organs of the two fishes are similar. They are discharged volun- 





*Humboldt’s Travels. Bohn’s edition, vol. II., p. 114. 
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tarily, easily become exhausted, and depend for their vigor upon 
a connection by many nerves with the brain. Few of the differ- 
ences, after the one already mentioned, can be regarded as essen- 
tial. : 

Two species of electric fishes remain for us to notice, both be- 
longing to the Siluri. One, the Malapterurus electricus, is found 
in the Nile, the Senegal, and the Gambia rivers ; while the other, 
the Malapterurus Beninensis, was discovered in Old Calabar. The 
first-named species, called Raasch or ‘‘thunder fish’’ by the 
Arabs, has long been known. It varies from eight to twenty-one 
inches in length, has a smooth skin, and bears a family resem- 
blance to its American relative, the common horn-pout, bull-head, 
or cat-fish. This resemblance is not remarkably strong. The 
shock which this species gives is not very powerful, when com- 
pared with that of the Gymnotus or Torpedo, and seems to serve 
only for defense, being too weak for killing prey. Nevertheless 
it is vigorous enough to bear transmission through a moderately 
long rod of iron. The Malapterurus Beninensis, on the other 
hand, though smaller, is more powerful. It is not often over four 
inches long, although sometimes it grows to the size of a herring. 
A specimen only two inches in length can give a shock which may 
be felt from the hand to the shoulder. Strangely enough, its 
electrical properties are used by the negroes medicinally. A sick 
child is either given a live specimen to play with, or else is 
placed in a vessel of water with two or three of the fishes. The 
Gymnotus also has been introduced into medical practice, especi- 
ally at Surinam, and a surgeon of Essequibo, Van der Lott, wrote 
a treatise upon its therapeutic applications. This, however, is not 
so remarkable as that the ignorant savages of Old Calabar should 
have hit upon a remedy which our experienced physicians are 
hardly more than beginning to appreciate. 

One rather laughable incident is recorded relative to the 
Malapterurus Beninensis. Mr. W. C. Thomson, of the Creek 
Town mission, owned a tame heron; which, caught when very 
young, had never done any fishing for itself. One day a number 
of small live fishes were purchased for its food, and among these 
there chanced to be one of one of these little electricians. The 
heron had never seen such a creature before, was ignorant and 
unwary, and at a single gulp swallowed the new-comer. That 
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heron was decidedly astonished. It uttered a violent shriek, and 
was thrown heavily backward. After a time it recovered, but it 
could never again be induced to touch a Malapterurus. 

The battery of the Malapterurus is quite remarkable, and dif- 
fers very essentially from that of any other known electrical fish. 
It forms a spongy layer beneath the skin, enveloping, as in a bag, 
the whole body of the fish, excepting the fins and the extreme 
end of the snout. From the body itself it is separated by an 
insulating layer of fat. Examined very closely it is found to 
consist, not of cells arranged in regular columns, but of cells 
formed by the interlacing in every direction of many of their 
membranes. These cells are vaguely octahedral in shape, and 
are filled with an albuminous liquid. In consequence of this 
peculiar structure of the battery, the Malapterurus emits its shock 
in all directions, instead of in a line between definite poles. 

There are doubtless other species of electrical fishes yet await- 
ing discovery. But a very small part of the waters of the globe 
have yet been explored thoroughly. In Africa, the little visited 
rivers of South America, in Central Asia, the Indian Ocean, and 
among the many islands of the Pacific, there may be electrical 
fishes of great interest. Rumors of some such have occasionally 
reached Europe. Sailors at sea have captured fishes from which 
violent shocks were given. The field to be worked is large and 
full of promise; perhaps future exploring expeditions may fur- 
nish the material for study. F. W. CLARKE. 





WASTED FACULTIES. 


HE truest wisdom of statesmanship should be to frame laws to 

4 encourage the use ofunused or wasted faculties, and to promote 
the steady and profitable employment of the people. No nation 
so well understands this policy as the French, as exhibited by 
such amazing recuperation, after devastating and almost annihilat- 
ing wars. Employment encourages thrift and creates taxable pro- 
perty, both of which are vastly important to social progress and 
national prosperity. Mankind well understand the bane of idle- 
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ness, for it has long been the text for many a tritesermon. Gen- 
erally idleness is distasteful. Most men like to be busy, usefully 
and profitably busy." The human race is organized for action, 
and finds its highest pleasure in activity. 

Legislation can do much to prevent the enormous waste of 
human energy, of wasted faculty. The subject is well worth the 
closest study of the most enlightened intellects. Unused faculties 
should universally be made available in some one of the thou- 
sand varied channels of usefulness, to which they severally may 
be found best adapted. The people all should be encouraged, 
by wise legislation, to become a vast hive of busy bodies, either of 
brain or hand. 

As the world is now organized, there is a sad lack of opportu- 
nity for the exercise of all grades of faculties. The channels of 
industry are blocked and gorged. The earth teems with raw 
material, awaiting the magic of labor and capital to mould and 
fashion into usefulness ; but labor stands idle in the market-places, 
and capital lies piled up uselessly in banks. To-day millions of 
men are either in enforced idleness, or are unprofitably employed, 
The waste of productive energy, of unused faculty, may be counted 
by the daily loss of millions of dollars ; and yet, vast as this loss is, 
it is but as an atom, in comparison to the great demoralization of 
society by idle habits. Want of occupation for the faculties leads 
to discouragement, and too often to hopelessness and despair. 
Misery, suicide and crime follow in its wake. It ruins families, 
overflows alms-houses and charitable institutions, crowds prison 
houses and penitentiaries, and supplies ready victims for the gal- 
lows ! 

The world is not over-populated, and certainly its crude pro- 
ducts are not all utilized. Properly organized, there should be 
ample room for the exercise of all grades of faculties, from the 
lowest to the highest, without conflict and without pressure. 
Evidently a great organic law is violated, and society is paying 
a heavy penalty in the loss of material wealth by wasted facul- 
ties, and in the demoralization to society from untrained hab- 
its. Violated law however contains its own curative germs, and 
in time these evils will be remedied. 

At present, the difficulty seems to be an excessive production 
beyond marketable wants. No doubt the constant improvement 
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in labor-saving machinery, adds much to embarrass and compli- 
cate the problem. One man, with machinery, does to-day what 
would have been the work of a hundred, fifty years ago, This 
ease of production, by machinery, soon gluts the markets. The 
consumption of manufactured products, has not kept pace with 
their rapid production by machinery. As a consequence, unhealthy 
competition, striving and struggling amidst a large over produc- 
tion, establishes unprofitable prices. Then the spindles, the 
workshops and counting-houses are brought to a stand-still, and 
labor is compelled to wait as best it may, through distress and 
idleness, until consumption has over-reached production, and new 
life is infused into a profitable industry. So it is, that these un- 
even pulsations of activity and idleness, follow each other in con- 
tinuous succession. Now, exhausted markets stimulate excessive - 
production to supply urgent wants, and then the quick action of 
machinery prostrates and paralyzes these markets, by a too rapid 
production. 

The real want is a regular, steady-profitable, daily industry, im 
broader channels, to engage the faculties of a// workers, and not 
these spasmodic throbbings of industry and idleness. This must 
be accomplished by creating a /arger area, a wider range of con- 
sumption ; for it is clear, that a more general demand for the pro- 
ductions of civilized life, will call for a more enlarged use of the 
faculties to produce them. 

Mankind do not hastily break loose from old lines and grooves 
of thought. It is well that it is so, for the well-being of society, 
or else all would soon be confusion and chaos. Still, in many’ 
things, the world has outgrown the breadth of an earlier civiliza- 
tion. Shackles and restraints have been thrown off. Wider 
views, one by one, have taken the place of narrowness and pre- 
judice, and sooner or later, the gravest consideration of mankind 
will be how best to employ wasted faculties. 

By many it is considered a dangerons encouragement to ex- 
travagance to ask, for the masses, a more diffuse, a wider con- 
sumption of the products of industry. They confound a general 
elevation of the masses, and the more enlarged demands of a 
higher organization, with the extravagance and recklessness of 
the dissipated and untrained. ‘They forget that the most enlarged 
consumption of the products of industry is the surest token 
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of human progress, and that the greatest safe-guard to society are 
the surroundings of advancing civilization. He whose hand or 
brain is busy in the ministry of usefulness, for the comfort or em- 
bellishment of life, cannot be very vicious or degraded. The 
brigands on the moral highways of the world, are not hewn out of 
such material. They do not come from refined homes, whose 
inmates are the devotees to trained industry, but are mostly the 
fungus growth of wasted faculties begetting a low moral nature, 
and have been entailed upon society for centuries like loath- 
some hereditary disease. A leprous plague, or an infectious 
fever, receives prompt attention by man, to ensure its speedy 
abatement, and yet wasted faculties for generations have been 
allowed to bequeath an inheritance of demoralization. How 
strange that moral, more hurtful than physical infection, should 
be so long passed by and over-looked! We forget how mutual 
is our dependence on each other. The cultivated, the indus- 
trious, the prosperous, must all in some degree come in con- 
tact with the ignorant, the lowly, and even the vicious—in do- 
mestic offices and in the varied avocations of life. As the aver- 
age tone of society is surely raised or lowered by the quality of 
individual influence, merely in a selfish view, it is of the highest 
moment to us, and to our posterity that this average shall be ele- 
vated. A more general refinement is of inestimable value in cre- 
ating an enlarged field for industry, and so employing all the fac- 
ulties healthfully throughout the world. By it, the race is stimu- 
lated to moral improvement, and through its influence, the various 
grades of immorality, which are mainly the outgrowth of idle- 
ness, are curbed and checked. 

It cannot be denied that this social advancement is the general, 
and instinctive craving of humanity. It shows itself in a longing 
desire for promotion ; but the great problem is to know how to 
gratify this craving, without pulling down and tearing up old and 
tried land-marks. Like most vital questions, its statement is 
easier than its solution. The day, however, is not distant when 
the influential and powerful will be compelled to meet and grapple 
with it earnestly and intelligently. 

The love of power has always been the most serious drawback 
to the solution of this question. In all ages, power has dominated 
over the weak. Its reign, unlike that of kings, has been an un- 
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broken dynasty from the very beginning. No race, or time is 
peculiarly responsible for its tyranny. It springs spontaneously 
in the breast of man. It usually comes hand in hand with the 
concentration of capital and wealth. It is most often for the ac- 
quisition of power, that wealth is so eagerly accumulated, long after 
it has ceased to gratify all other human desires. Labor has at all 
time watched, with a jealous eye, the growth of capital as the 
exponent of power, and neither of them have fairly estimated 
the true value of the other. Each has always recriminated the other, 
and to this day, bothstand glaring and defiant. Labor and capi- 
tal are not necessarily antagonistic, any more than the hand 
is to the foot, or the eye to the ear, but are vitally essential to 
and dependent on each other. It may be the province of this 
generation to solve the complex problem between labor and 
capital, and to work these discordant elements into order and 
harmony. 

As a first step in this march of progress, it is important to so- 
ciety that capital at a low cost, shall, not spasmodically, but at all 
times, be freely directed to quicken both mental and physical pro- 
duction, because in that way the faculties are most largely de- 
veloped in creating and supplying the largest area of human 
wants. Capital, and labor, are the handmaids to material pros- 
perity and civilization, through the use of the faculties; or in other 
words wealth is the result of industry, and capital applied to the 
crude products of the earth, and is enlarged in exact proportion 
to the exercise of the faculties. The undeveloped virgin soil, 
the home of naked savages, is valueless, until the industry of a 
more or less refined civilization has given an impetus to produc- 
tion. 

To quicken production, a uniformly low rate of interest is most 
essential. It is not the scope of this paper to discuss how best 
this end shall be attained, but the fact is very certain, that usury 
and high interest, discourage production, and absorb the bread 
of industry. He who invests, and reinvests a moderate sum, at 
only six per centum per annum interest, during the period of an 
ordinary life, generally aggregates larger, and surer, gains than the 
man who adds his own industry to a like sum, for a similar period, 
in the chances of business. This assertion is too sadly the fruit 
of universal, and bitter experience, to need proof. The deduction 
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is, that interest rules too high. It is discouraging to industry 
that loans shall, in the large average, realize better profits than 
the combined force of brain, hand and capital. It paralyzes 
effort, and in a thousand ways is harmful to society. 

With a steady, low rate of interest, industries are fostered ; and 
being fostered, the field is constantly widened. With their 
growth, they are more and more interchanged, the one with the 
other. Markets are developed, and wants are created in new 
directions. The simple requirements of the rustic cabin are 
changed to aspirations for the various refinements of civilized 
life, and the premium paid for their attainment, will always be the 
increasing impulses to industry. Thus the dormant faculties will 
be exercised, activity will take the place of sluggishness, con- 
sumption will be increased, and, as a natural consequence, pro- 
duction will be enlarged : for production and consumption stimu- 
late each other. Each of these, in turn, will furnish fresh nour- 
ishment for growth, just as daily food vitalizes the blood and 
renews the life. 

To realize this most wonderful Utopia, as some believe it to be, 
human labor must be more largely compensated in order to furnish 
a sufficient purchasing power. The products of industry, to be 
freely marketed, must meet a universal consumption, and this en- 
larged ability to purchase can only come through the increased re- 
wards of labor; for the general consumption by the masses, can alone 
be relied upon, to furnish such large, and stable markets, as will 
be required to insure the greatest impetus to productive in- 
dustries. The most lavish, and even wanton extravagance of the 
present rich, can never provide a market, equal in permanence and 
breadth, to the vast but moderate consumption by the whole 
people. 

While actual human labor will be advanced, automatic machine 
labor will cost less and less, thereby largely depreciating the 
general cost of production. For instance, a one hundred horse- 
power engine, working automatic machinery, under the direction 
of five or six men, may in one day, perform what would otherwise 
be the labor of two or three thousand hands, and while the wages 
of the few men, the fuel, and other requirements, will be largely 
increased, yet all this increase, averaged over the large produc- 
tion, will constantly diminish its cost,as machinery is still further 
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improved and perfected. Invention, it is true, will supplant 
human labor more and more, but still the constant expansion 
of consumption, will give full scope to the: faculties of man in 
newer, and wider avenues. Commanding a larger remuneration 
for his labor, his ability will be increased, to interchange the 
products of his faculties, for the cheapened products of machinery ; 
and in this way the comforts, the refinements, the embellishments 
of a higher civilization, will be widely diffused, while the wasted 
faculties will be utilized, and humanity will be more, and more 
elevated. 

This is no Utopia. It is the channel towards which mankind 
are surely drifting, and it is the height of folly to shut our eyes to 
an influence so beneficial, and which so plainly stares us in the 
face. It is no monstrous horror to chill the blood, but is simply 
the working out of a great organic law, which has been violated 
through darkness and prejudice. Interwoven, and blended as we 
are together, the universal elevation of the whole race, should be 
hailed by all, as a sure and certain benefit to each individual. 

It is for the influential to shape, and mould events and circum- 
stances, so as to promote the best use of the faculties and energies ; 
to lead, not to follow, the coming revolution. To favor labor 
and enterprise in every possible way, but particularly by encour- 
aging cheap capital, so as to speed progress at the anvil, the mine, 
the loom, the workshop. It will infuse a new inspiration. 
Wealth, being largely the product of highly rewarded labor, 
and acquired then with greater ease, will be more generally dif- 
fused, and less and less prized. Its standard of value will be 
lowered. The virtues will come to the front rank above riches or 
power. From uncertain speculators, usurers, extortioners, the 
transformation will be to useful workers, because the best use of 
the faculties in labor, will be most highly honored, and rewarded. 
Under such auspices, the world will make wonderful strides in 
goodness and greatness, and in whatever ennobles man. 

Then banishing petty prejudice and narrow selfishness by en- 
couraging the utmost use of wasted faculties, let the clarion watch- 
word of the nineteenth century be ‘‘ the greatest good to the greatest 
number,’’ and the marching hosts through succeeding ages, will 
repeat the cry, until at length disenthralled and redeemed hu- 
manity will at last fulfil the crowning glory of creation. 
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THE MONEY QUESTION AGAIN. 


HE industry of men is so largely developed by the division 

of labor and the constant exchange of commodities and ser- 

vices that many tools and agencies not at first required have be- 

come necessary. We propose to discuss money, its substitutes 

and the devices of the credit system, as we believe the importance 
of the former is over-estimated and the latter not appreciated. 

The agency of money is no more essential to the idea of an ex- 
change of services or commodities than wagons, roads, canals, 
boats, cars, railroads or steamships. The exchange of commodi- 
ties is just as effectual when made directly or through the agency 
of money of account as when actual money is used or when the 
exchange is made by barter. The exchange of commodities being 
the object in view, every advantage, facility, security, and econ- 
omy should be resorted to in accomplishing that object. We must 
insist, however, upon keeping the object and the agencies of effect- 
ing it separate and distinct, as necessary to having a clear view of 
thewholesubject. For while the advantages of acommon medium 
of real value, for which men can safely sell anything they have, 
and with it as readily purchase anything they require, cannot 
easily be over-stated, it must not be forgotten that money is 
not of the essence of an exchange. 

Gold, whether in coin or in bars of known purity and weight, 
is the best material to be used for money, both because it has in- 
trinsic value and because it is acceptable to all men as money. 
But as it is an expensive and troublesome instrument of exchange, 
and because it bears so small a proportion to the value of the an- 
nual product of the industry of man—the quantity in no country 
probably exceeding one-tenth of the value of the gross annual 
product of its industry—it has been found absolutely necessary to 
have various devices and substitutes for it. And since we must have 
substitutes for money in order to hasten the societary circulation 
and to enable man to control matter, it is very important that we 
should have those substitutes in which we find the least danger. 

There are three distinct forms in which a paper currency can 
be established: 1. As issued by the State; 2. By a single bank, 
or by several banks restricted in number ; 3. By banks established 
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on the principle of freedom and competition. The two main 
points to be kept in view in deciding which of these systems is the 
best, are first, the validity of the note, that is, its constant accepta- 
bility by the people as a valid tender in payment of debts and all 
transfers of property ; and second, the steadiness of the measure of 
value. A State currency, when made legal tender, of course at- 
tains the first of these objects fully. Both taxes and government 
expenses being paid in these notes, they have a value independent 
of their being convertible into’ gold. Whether there is much 
specie or none at all, these notes are always legal tender, so long 
as the faith of the State is kept. But such a currency does not in- 
sure the unchangeableness of the measure of value, for the 
amount of the notes has no necessary connection with the mone- 
tary requirements of the people, and therefore, gives no security 
that the note shall possess the same value when the time of pay- 
ment arrives that it did when the contract was made. 

There is great liability to excess in the issues, thus producing a 
depreciation of the note and an advance in the price of commodi- 
ties. The increase of the issue of the notes inflates prices, credi- 
tors losing and debtors gaining. The commercial disturbances 
that follow the contraction of the circulating medium depreciate 
the price of commodities, so that the whole debtor class of the 
community and the holders of merchandise are subjected to loss, 
often amounting to absolute ruin. 

When State currency is irredeemable, this liability to excess and 
scarcity creates great uncertainty, and a spirit of gambling is gen- 
erated which is inimical to the interest of honest industry, and 
very demoralizing in its effects upon the community at large. To 
men not deeply versed in the details of commerce there seems to 
be no insurmountable difficulty in deciding what amount of money 
is needed to make a country prosperous. But it is far worse than 
useless to attempt to enact laws on this subject. The actual quan- 
tity of money required can never be ascertained, for the wants of 
the people at one time far exceed their wants at another. 

It is obvious that at one time, when there is peace, quiet and 
mutual confidence, a much less quantity of money is required to 
transact the same amount of business than when there is war, dis- 
trust and financial panic. It needs no argument to prove that a 
law which fixes the amount of currency is as hurtful as one that 
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gives the Treasury Department power to increase and diminish 
the amount of currency in circulation at will. Another objection 
to State currency, legal-tenders, is that the government in issuing 
them makes a forced loan upon the community without interest. 
There are times when it is eminently proper for nations to make 
the sacrifice, but when the cause for which legal-tender notes 
were issued no longer exists, the proper disposition is a conver- 
sion of them into some sort of security which shall be merely 
capital. 

To be convinced that the currency issued by a single bank or by 
several banks restricted in number, is better than that issued by 
the State, it is only necessary to understand the national banking 
system of the United States, approved by act of Congress on the 
25th of February, 1863. 

The most important of the advantages of this system are in the 
peculiar species of capital, which serves as an ultimate fund for 
the redemption of the national currency, namely, United States 
bonds; and in the uniformity of the currency. 

Both the first and second forms in which a paper currency 
can be established secure the validity of the note at all times, 
but there is nothing to insure the steadiness of the measure of 
value. 

Let us now turn to the third form in which a paper currency 
can be established, namely, by banks established on the principle 
of fréedom and competition ; and to that end we suggest the en- 
actment of the following law. 

Let it be enacted that the Comptroller of the currency issue 
to associations of individuals for the transaction of banking busi- 
ness, national currency to any amount, upon due proof of organi- 
zation in accordance with law. That each stockholder shall be 
liable for losses for a sum equal to the amount of hisstock. That 
national currency be issued to such institutions upon due proof 
that a deposit of United States bonds has been made with the 
Treasurer of the United States. That such issue shall not exceed 
ninety per cent. of the par value of the bonds deposited as afore- 
said. That banks shall hold a reserve of twenty-five per cent. of 
the amount of their deposits in gold or in United States four or 
four anda-half percent. bonds. That said reserve shall never be kept 
with other banks. That banks shall not be required to hold a 
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reserve for the redemption of their circulation—that being secured 
by the United States bonds deposited with the Treasurer of the 
United States, by the liability of the stockholders for losses, and 
by the capital of the banks not invested in United States bonds. 
That banks shall receive interest at the rate of four or four and a 
half per cent. per annum on the bonds deposited as aforesaid. 
That banks shall be subject to no national tax. That banks shall 
pay no interest on deposits. That banks shall redeem their cir- 
culation on presentation, in sums not less than fifty dollars, in 
gold or in United States four or four and a half per cent. bonds, 
at the option of the bank. That the Comptroller of the cur- 
rency, or any sub-treasurer of the United States, shall issue cur- 
rency to the banks in times of financial panic in amounts not less 
than fifty thousand dollars, upon due proof of a deposit of United 
States bonds. That banks receive no interest on the United 
States bonds deposited to secure the extraordinary issue of cur- 
rency. That the legal tender notes be withdrawn as fast as Na- 
tional Bank notes are issued. That nothing in this act shall be 
construed to authorize any increase of the principal or interest of 
the public debt of the United States. 

Such a currency would be valid and acceptable at all times, and 
the amount being unlimited, the steadiness of the measure of value 
would be preserved ; that is, the notes would have the same value 
at all times. Being redeemable, the currency in circulation could 
not be increased while the monetary requirements of the people 
remained unchanged, and so the measure of value would not be 
depreciated ; and as there would be nothing to prevent the increase 
of the currency in circulation when the monetary requirements of 
the people increased, the measure of value would not be enhanced. 
The amount of the currency and the requirements of the country 
would always be commensurate; that is, the currency would in- 
crease and diminish according to the natural law of supply and 
demand. 

It should be remembered that men do not desire money, nor 
use ‘money, nor any of the substitutes for it, except for the trans- 
action of retail trade, the payment of wages, the .payment of 
balances due from one community to another, and as a standard to 
be used in case of disagreement. The business men have for many 
years made their purchases upon their own credit, and they thus 
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issue hundreds of millions of dollars of commercial paper every 
month. All that concerns the relations of debtor and creditor 
upon this paper is settled by the aid of the banks and the clearing 
houses. In all large transactions the people give and receive 
checks upon the banks. 

Whatever be the utility and importance of the precious metals 
as a medium of exchange, or an equivalent, their utter insuffi- 
ciency to accomplish the payments of the present day shows that, 
though they may never be wholly dispensed with in commerce, 
their efficacy, as means of payment, has been so far transcended 
by other modes of payment, that nothing can be more fallacious 
than to regard them as the only model. All past experience 
shows that in specie times, whenever an excessive demand has 
been made upon the banks to pay their deposits and to redeem 
their notes, they were obliged tosuspend payment. Therefore it 
is necessary to provide a currency that at all times will be accept- 
able to the people. This can be accomplished in no way so well 
as by a national bank currency, secured by the indebtedness of 
the United States, which, in turn, is payable at maturity in gold, 
Banking established on the principle of freedom and competition, 
would extend the advantages of the credit system into all parts of 
the country, and thus hasten societary circulation by fustering 
domestic exchange. 

We believe that the third form in which a paper currency can 
be established is the only safe one, and the only one that will give 
unity and simplicity, where otherwise there would be diversity 
and severance. ’ 

But whatever system of national finance may be adopted by 
our nation, if it be sound and comprehensive, it must involve 
some relations with the domestic exchanges of the country. The 
internal exchanges of the country are accomplished with a vast 
amount of unnecessary friction ; friction that arises not from the 
cost of transmitting money, but from want of concert. Ex- 
change, foreign and domestic, is only a mode of setting off debts 
against debts, and when its operation becomes concentrated jn a 
few hands, the friction of the exchange is small and the business 
is transacted with facility. A system is needed which only the 
power of the national government can give. Our domestic ex- 
change involves the adjustment of the debts of those who, though 
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of the same country, are yet so remote as to require the agency 
of third parties. As effected by money of account it is almost 
as simple as the mode of adjustment when the parties live in the 
same city or town, for both are accomplished by means of banks. 

The adjustments of the business men of our cities are made 
through the banks by means of clearing houses, without either 
much cost or trouble. The banks of a city, by means of a clear- 
ing house, actually become parts of one institution, and the work 
is done smoothly, where otherwise there would be friction. We 
refer to this, however, only by way of illustration ; for while the 
banks of our cities put up securities with the officers of the clear- 
ing house to protect the solvent against the insolvent banks, a 
national clearing house, providing a national system, can only 
be provided for by national legislation. 

If the banks in our cities now find themselves compelled, from 
motives of economy and facility in business, to resort to the pro- 
cesses of a clearing house, the same reasons apply, with far greater 
force, to the settlements arising out of domestic exchange. Each 
one of the cities and towns in the nation has its daily maturing 
claims on all or a portion of the others; each place, leaving out of 
view individuals, may be said to have a certain claim upon all the 
others, and to be subject to claims from all. 

If the amounts were known it could be stated whether, upon 
any particular day, the balances were in favor or against any one 
place with all the others. ‘These settlements are generally based 
upon commercial transactions which have gone before, and we 
know that the commodities have been sent from the West to the 
East, and from the East to the West, and likewise from South to 
North, and from North to South, and that the drafts and bills of 
lading exactly represent the amount of transactions, and the 
market values involved ; but we do not know the sum of all these. 
We do know, however, that in the main the commodities sold 
and transmitted pay for each other, and that the amounts to be 
paid are comparatively very small; we know that the debtors in 
each community or State pay the creditors in that community or 
State; and we know that it is accomplished by the operations of 
domestic exchange and the agency of the banks. But this busi- 
ness, as now effected, involves needless expense, time and trouble ; 
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incomparably less, however, than when the old system of State 
banks existed. 

It must be evident that this adjustment between distant cities 
can be made with more or less facility, according to.the number 
engaged in it. If one thousand are engaged on each side, they 
would all be claimants, because they all would be corresponding 
on the subject. If the numbers engaged were reduced from a 
thousand on each side to one, the complications and expense 
would be reduced in proportion. To increase the number of 
banks and bankers is only to increase the confusion and expense, 
unless they are all governed by a national system, under the 
supervision and protection of the National Government. 

The people engaged in this domestic exchange need a new fa- 
cility; the banks and bankers who are their agents need it still 
more ; they need an institution which should approximate to the 
operation of a clearing house. 

If any bank or banker in Philadelphia, who discounts or 
purchases a bill or note payable at any other place, could at 
once send it toan office of exchange in that city, the books of that 
office would show each day the claims of Philadelphia upon all the 
rest of the country ; and its correspondence would show the claims 
of all the rest of the country each day upon Philadelphia; and 
the same of such an office in every other city. The whole busi- 
ness of domestic exchange might be thus concentrated in every 
city at one office, in which would be exhibited daily the debts and 
credits of that city and its dependencies, to and with all others. 

It is obvious that offices of domestic exchange thus represent- 
ing whole cities or districts, and concentrating their debts and 
credits, could settle their mutual claims with a facility nearly 
equal to the operations of a local clearing-house. The aggregate 
indebtedness of the cities, towns and districts each to the other, 
would be discharged as an aggregate liability. Each bank or 
banker concerned, would have only to account with their custo- 
mers according to their relations with each other ; amounts due 
by individuals in Philadelphia to persons in New York would be 
placed, in Philadelphia, to the credit of those to whom persons 
in New York were indebted ; and so with individuals in New York 
creditors or debtors of persons in Philadelphia; both classes 
would make and receive their payments in their own city. The 
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office proposed would, in connection with the telegraph, in a few 
hours change the indebtedness between individuals residing in 
different States, or cities, into indebtedness between parties tn the 
same vicinity, neighbors and customers of the same bank, dnd 
well known to each other. ° 

By the agency of offices established for the express purpose of 
aiding domestic exchange, the government could distribute per- 
fectly, promptly, at the least risk, and with the least expense, to 
every required point, all the public revenues; and at the same 
time the domestic exchangs arising from commercial operations 
could be facilitated and economized to the utmost practicable 
degree. 

A public institution designed to regulate and assist the domes- 
tic exchanges of the country, with all the ramifications and 
branches to make it efficient, would be a boon tothe industry and 
he trade of the country, the value of which would be almost be- 
yond estimate. It would need to have a close and systematic 
connection with the financial system of the United States, that 
the offices of the public treasury, and the offices of domestic ex- 
change, might operate together, so far as needful, and lend mu- 
tual support in every exigency, and that their information might 
be in common. . 

This can be done with great effect, without departing from the 
true limits of a proper system of national finance, under or rather 
with our system of national banks. It would bring permanently 
within the power of the general government that control of the 
currency of the country which the present system of banking 
made possible. The measures and financial policy directed to 
this important object might, we fully believe, be so shaped and so 
managed, as to secure the approval of all the best banks in the 
country, and still more certainly that of their customers. 

An institution designed to regulate and aid the domestic ex- 
changes of the United States, and to accomplish the transmission 
and distribution of the public revenues free of expense would 
have to receive its shape and power from the general government. 

For its general features we make the following suggestions: A 
capital subscribed by any or all banks, under the national sys- 
tem; each bank subscribing ten per cent. of its capital. The 
subscription to remain permanently open to all banks. ‘To have as 
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many offices as may be needful, one at least in every State, and 
one in every town of 10,000 inhabitants; no one of which to 
have power to lend money, to keep deposit accounts, to discount 
or purchase commercial paper of any description, or any other 
security. The capital to be strictly applicable to the payment of 
the balances of domestic exchange, and to afford the requisite 
facilities for the transmission and distribution of the public revenue. 

The office in New York to have the special direction as to the 
payments of balances between the offices, and as to the transmis- 
sion and distribution of the public revenue in accordance with 
the requirements of the proper officers of the treasury. The 
affiliation of all the offices to be so complete as to make one body 
of the whole, all property and all liabilities being in common. 
Each office to receive for collection from the banks every descrip- 
tion of paper security payable at a different place from that at 
which it is received. 

The offices to make daily settlements with each other; where 
this is not practicable, to make them as often as the course of 
business and the mails will permit. The accounts of the offices, 
as against each other, to be first balanced, and the difference ad- 
justed or paid. The proceeds of collections to be then distributed 
among those who had deposited claims for collection, which had 
been duly paid at other offices. The charge for collection not 
to exceed half of one per cent., the whole to be under the con- 
trol of the Secretary of the Treasury. Dividends to be declared 
every six months. 

An institution of this kind would rapidly commend itself to the 
whole country by its usefulness and economy. It would be per- 
fectly safe, because with a large capital of National bank notes on 
hand it would at all times be able to make prompt settlement. It 
would be a mere collector of the debts of others, never a pur- 
chaser of any. It could, therefore, never fail but from the dis- 
honesty of its officers, and the capital would be so subdivided, 
and the accountability so strict, that no serious inroad upon it 
could occur from fraud or unfaithfulness. It would be purely the 
servant of the people. It would be no monopoly, for the sub- 
scription book would be permanently open to all banks. The 
national bank notes would not be idle, for the whole stock would 
be in motion as a medium of payment. It would be truly 
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national, because an interest in it would be always open to every 
bank. 

To make this national clearing-house useful, it is necessary to 
have a uniform and free system of banking. 

With a system of free banking established as suggested, money 
of account would be used not only for local purposes but also for 
domestic exchange, and no more currency could be kept in cir- 
culation than trade demanded. We believe that with a high 
protective tariff, with a perfectly safe currency, and with a com- 
prehensive system of domestic exchange, a return to specie pay- 
ments would be possible at an early day, and that soon our pub- 
lic indebtedness would be held at home. 





THE BLUNDERS OF REFORM. 





The problem of getting the right man into the right place of 
power and responsibility—-of securing a government that shall 
represent the better self, the brighter intelligence of the people, 
—is one that has not yet been solved on this continent. It is one 
by whose solution or failure of solution any system of political 
order must stand or fall. If the experiment whose centennial 
comes not in 1776 but in 1789, is to be a success, if the American 
people are not only to be independent as a nation of all foreign 
governments and powers, but also to perpetuate that independ- 
ence under the forms of a Federal Republic, as adopted thirteen 
years later than their Declaration of Independence, then there 
must be a great reform in the actual working of our political in- 
stitutions, and that before many years. For it is of no use to 
deny that the enthusiasm and admiration that were once felt for 
the methods of our political order are very greatly impaired, if 
they are not actually vanishing out of our midst. The younger 
generation especially share but slightly in that enthusiasm and 
admiration. While they cannot be said to heartily approve of 
any other existing system, and still less to desire to transplant 
any other into our midst—while they are not monarchists, nor 
imperialists, nor even aristocratists, they are not heartily affected 
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toward our semi-democratic Federal system. . Worse than any 
definite political heresy is the fast-spreading cynicism, which 
hopes for no good and looks for no improvement,—which looks 
on this or that evidence of political corruption, not with sur- 
prised indignation, but with the indifference that takes these as a 
thing of course. Even Prof. Lowell, our greatest poet and not 
the least incisive of our thinkers, who as late as the second series 
of the Bigelow Papers (published during ‘‘ the late unpleasant- 
ness’), was full of hearty enthusiasm for the great experiment of 
political equality and self-government, now takes up the burden 
of the nation’s politica land moral desolation, and has no word of 
hope or cheer for a better future. 

We cannot write in either this cynical acquiescence of a bad 
present, or this hopelessness of a better future. It is our convic- 
tion that the worst mischiefs of our political life are caused by 
the want of adaptation between our political machinery and the 
actual life of the people, and therefore we believe that it is quite 
within the reach of reformatory plans to correct those mischiefs, 
and to restore a healthier tone to the whole public life of the 
nation; and we further believe that not all but some of the worst 
faults in our political machinery were the outcome of reforma- 
tory plans that were ill-advised in their conception, and that now 
need reconstruction and revision. 

The greatest of these mistakes was in the construction of a sys- 
tem of government that makes undue demands upon the time, the 
attention, the public sympathy of the people. This mistake 
enters into the Constitution of the United States itself. The 
authors of that document had not learned the truth that is now a 
common-place of political science—that the will of the people is 
often best brought to bear in the management of the government, 
when it bears indirectly. In the government which furnished 
them with the main outlines of the new constitution—the govern- 
ment of Great Britain—that principle of indirect influence was 
very fully illustrated in the relation of the Cabinet to the House 
of Commons; but they made no attempt to transplant the Parlia- 
mentary government to America. Instead of this, they set up an 
irresponsible but temporary executive, and did not even pro- 
vide for the appointment of Cabinet officers as his associates in 
power. They gave him no representation and no seat in Con- 
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gress ; they only put between him and the popular suffrage, a non- 
descript body of electors chosen by popular suffrage, and devoid 
of any permanent place in our political system. They left the 
possible cases of a dead-lock between the Executive and the 
Legislative power to adjust themselves, balancing a limited veto 
power by the power to impeach and remove. And they threw 
upon the people the responsibility of a frequent and periodical 
choice, both of the national executive and of the national con- 
gress. At the same time, by perpetuating the old colonial system 
of local legislatures and executives, they left to the people a large 
number of elections, whose importance is necessarily in the in- 
verse ratio to their number. 

The system worked comparatively well throughout the earlier 
period of our history, for reasons that apply more forcibly to that 
period than to ours. It was an age in which the interest of the 
people of all classes in politics was exceedingly lively. Its jural 
life may be said to have been the sole life that the young Republic 
possessed. ‘‘ Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty,’’ is a motto 
that they could very easily put into practice. They had nothing 
else to think about. They were hard-working people, but their 
work was of a steady, plodding sort that gave very litle scope to 
intellect ; and the rapid societary and industrial circulation of 
our age of factories and railroads was still in the womb of the 
future. Culture in its independent, unpolitical forms, as yet was 
not, and its power to draw men away from the contact and tur- 
moil of the world, was unexperienced. So of science. Even 
ecclesiastical interests were very weak, outside of some few dis- 
tricts of New England. The growth of the churches in the power 
they now exert over American’society, reaches back not fifty years. 
Politics commanded the intellectual activity and the intellectual 
interest of the whole nation; the sort of men that now aspire 
to eminence in science, in literature, or even in wealth, did then 
as a rule turn to the political arena as offering the highest rewards 
to ambition, and the best exercise for their intellectual thews and 
sinews. And then again the restrictions upon the suffrage, which 
were still imposed in many States, made sure of its exercise by the 
class best fitted for the exercise. What was prized as a privilege 
is less thought of when shared by all. 

But the last fifty years have seen a rapid and still progressive 
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change in all these respects. Other interests, not less absorbing 
than politics, have arisen among us, and the old-time enthusiasm 
and devotion to that subject begins to look a little ridiculous. 
Art, literature, science, religion, have been growing in their com- 
mand of popular attention with every year, and their gain has 
been balanced by aloss in the other direction. Above all, our 
industrial growth, our manifold industrial enterprise and audacity, 
to say nothing ofthe rise of the speculating spirit—these have taken 
away popular attention from the theme that once occupied all 
attention. To-day our popular life is richer, more varied, more 
manifold than in that not very remote past, but our institutions 
are still suited to the old simplicity and uniformity ; they still 
make the very largest demand on the political interest of the mass 
of the citizens. 

Indeed, they now make larger ‘demands upon popular attention. 
A steady revolution has been going forward with more or less 
rapidity in every quarter of the Union, in the extension of direct 
popular influence, and its substitution for that which is indirect. 
The number of officials appointed by the State executives has been 
very greatly diminished, and the choice thus taken away from 
them (especially in the case of State Judges) has been devolved 
on the people at large. The changes made in the municipal gov- 
ernments of our cities look nearly always in the same direction ; 
and every such change, by diminishing the importance of these 
executive officers (governors, mayors, etc.,) has lessened the 
popular interest in their election. Instead of concentrating popu- 
lar attention on the choice of one man, and vesting the whole 
responsibility of the personnel of the government in him, the 
people have been distracted with frequent elections, involving the 
choice of a long list of State, city or county officials. No other 
country under heaven makes such demands upon the time, the pa- 
tience, the social discrimination of her citizens; for no other 
throws the appointing power into the hands of the whole body of 
voters, and expects them to discharge duties which require great 
discrimination as to the character of hosts of comparatively ob- 
scure people. For partly through the diminution of the import- 
ance of the offices, but partly also through the absorption of our 
people in very different pursuits, it is very rare to find the best 
class of citizens aspiring to the places of trust which are in the 
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gift of their fellow citizegs. Nor does the office any longer seek 
the man; there is seldom such a common understanding of public 
spirit, as gives the community a claim to the services of men who 
would rather put honor upon the office than receive honor from 
it. In a community absorbed in the pursuit of private enterprise, 
it would be little short of farcical to find men of wealth and so- 
cial position making unitedly such a claim upon the self-sacrifice 
of one of their fellow citizens, in the way that was not unusual 
at the beginning of the century. The form of doing this is in- 
deed still kept in use, as being a very seemly and a very handy 
way of grinding private axes. But except in a few extraordinary 
cases, where misgovernment has been carried to an extreme 
that threatened business interests, there is only the form left us. 

That there will be any thorough reform in these things without 
a general and hearty revival of public spirit throughout the land, 
we do not think possible. From.whence such a revival will come 
is very hard to see. Perhaps some of these days the Christian 
churches may waken up to the apprehension of the truths that lie 
spread over every page of their Old Testament, and find that they 
have other work on hand than the saving of single souls. Per- 
haps some of our professions or businesses may at last learn that 
they are neither putting honor upon their work nor getting satis- 
faction out of it, by treating it as a mere means to make money ; 
and finding it to be a function they possess as members of a vast 
body and of one another, may come to preach that doctrine to 
their neighbors. Perhaps we may take to heart the song of some 
singer, or the word of some thinker sent. to be our prophet, and 
do works meet for repentance, getting rid of our atomic selfish- 
ness. But all these are but possibilities. 

Still, as we have already said, we regard much of the mischief 
as arising from the lack of adaptation of our institutions to our 
people as they are. Even a public-spirited people might very 
well complain of the demands made upon them by our elective 
system, and what public spirit is left us is hindered from its due 
and rightful influence. The reduction of the number of elections 
by lengthening terms of office, the reduction of the number of 
persons to be elected by extending the appointing power of the 
Executive, seem to us the first steps in the right direction. The 
chief magistrate and the legislature of each state should be the 
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only persons chosen in the state ; the mayor and the council the 
only persons chosen in each city; and in them should be vested 
the choice of all other officers, executive and judicial. By mak- 
ing the offices more important, they would also be made an 
object of ambition to a higher class of citizens, and their new 
importance would help to excite a more lively concern in the elec- 
tors as to the choice of men. Indeed, it may be laid down as 
certain, that whatever detracts from the importance of any posi- 
tion in the people’s gift, makes it the more accessible to corrupt 
and inferior men. 

We would even go farther ; we would again urge, as a step in 
this direction, the reconsideration of the status of the state gov- 
ernments, with a view to their reduction to a municipal footing 
or their abolition. We need a vigorous political life at the na- 
tion’s very heart, the capital. We need to make its positions 
posts of the highest honor to all who reach them. Will we ever 
make the post of member of Congress equal in importance and 
dignity to that of member of Parliament, while our supreme leg- 
islature is deprived of the most important functions that inhere in 
the latter, and its authority and influence whittled into almost 
nonentity by the activity of two score of State legislatures? Till 
this is changed Congress need not be expected to be very much 
better or purer than it is ; because no better men will seek its seats, 
and no greater care will be exercised over their selection. 

It is necessary thus to repeat again and again the principle we 
have in view, because not only is it continually lost sight of, but 
its very opposite is almost assumed as an axiom by our political 
reformers. The recent attempts to reform the governments of 
various States by the adoption of new constitutions—as Mr. Henry 
Reed very well points out in his article in the Morth American 
Review—all chiefly turn upon restrictions to the power of the 
state legislatures. In many cases—as he shows—these attempts 
at restriction are utterly futile; no judge, for instance, will go 
behind the official record to learn whether or not a law on the 
statute book was passed according to all the forms prescribed by 
the constitution-makers. It would not be equitable for him to 
make inquiries on the subject which could not be made by the citi- 
zen, who has acted in good faith on the supposition that the statute 
was of force. But even if these restrictions were successful, they 
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would do far more harm than good. A citizen who respected 
himself would not seek a place in a legislature whom the State had 
solemnly muzzled as a set of biting curs ; and the electors, think- 
ing that the legislature was harmless now to do any mischief, 
would be less careful to seek good representatives. This, we be- 
lieve, has been the actual course of things under the new consti- 
tution of Pennsylvania. The legislature has been anything but 
an improvement on its predecessors. 

Very similar is one of the current arguments against the sub- 
stitution of a national currency—such as England is soon to 
adopt for herself—instead of the notes issued by banking corpor- 
ations. It is said such a currency may be better in the abstract 
than any issued by the banks; but how can we be sure that its 
management will always be in the hands of competent and trust- 
worthy men? Are we not giving an immense power into the 
hands of a set of politicians, who, while better than the average, 
are not either in intellect or conscience the men to be intrusted 
with such large discretion? So long as we argue in that way, and 
act on those arguments, we will never have men of the highest 
intellect and conscience in the national service. The electors 
will not be on the alert to find them ; they will not seek the office. 
But if once the choice of such men were to be achoice that should 
affect the whole commercial and financial status of the nation and 
its great business centres, the right men would be forthcoming : 
no one else would have any chance of election. 

In fine, our political reform must begin at the other end. We 
must level up, instead of leveling down. We must concentrate 
responsibilities, instead of scattering them. Joun Dyer. 








THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM.’ 


It is now seven-and-thirty years ago that, influenced by the 
declared opinion of the public, the British Government was in the 
year 1838 induced to take into serious consideration the Art-edu- 





1 This ‘“‘ Memorandum upon the formation of the South Kensington Museum” 
was prepared under the direction of Mr. P. Cunliffe Owen, British Commis- 
sioner to the Centennial Exhibition, for the use of the Committee having in 
charge the organization of a Museum of Art in Philadelphia. 
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cation of the people: in that year a School of Design was estab- 
lished under the then President of the Board of Trade at Somer- 
set House, having for its object ‘‘the training of Designers to 
improve the patterns and designs used for manufactures.’’ The 
progress of the undertaking at first was very slow, for in the course 
of twelve years the number of Branch Schools which had been 
established in the provinces for promoting the same object only 
amounted to twenty-one. The Exhibition of 1851, however, 
gave a great impetus to the work, for in that grand exhibition of 
the art-manufactures of most of the countries of the world, the 
comparison of British workmanship with the Art-industrial pro- 
ductions of other nations revealed to the Englishman, that 
although his handywork might well compete with any in point of 
honest and skillful execution, yet in respect of beauty of design 
it was far behind that of some other nations. The result was the 
formation of the present Department of Science and Art under 
Her Majesty’s Committee of Council on Education. It was soon 
considered necessary to provide a collection of objects illustrating 
the Art-workmanship of bygone ages, not only as practised in 
this country, but in all the civilized nations of the earth, to serve 
as examples in guiding the art-education of the student. And 
with this view a nucleus of a permanent Museum of Works of 
Art was formed at Marlborough House, now the residence of H. 
R. H. the Prince of Wales; the objects there acquired, by means 
of moneys granted by the State, form part of the important col- 
lections in the South Kensington Museum, which is now the 
central depository of all works of art, pictures, books on Art and 
Education, engravings, &c., collected by the State to serve in 
aid of the Art-education of the public. 

The following is an extract from the Introduction to the first 
Catalogue of the Collection ; it shows the sum expended, and the 
various classes of objects purchased, with the reasons for their 
selection : 

‘*The formation of a Museum of Manufacture of a high order 
of excellence in Design, or of rare skill in Art workmanship, had 
long been considered desirable, as well as for the use of Schools 
of Ornamental Art as for the improvement of the public taste in 
Design ; and the Great Exhibition of 1851 affording a favorable 


opportunity for obtaining suitable specimens, the Board of Trade 
requested a Committee to recommend articles for purchase, and 
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subsequently to prepare a Catalogue, which should set forth the 
prices of the various articles, and the reasons for purchase, to- 
gether with any other particulars it might be desirable to know 
in the use and study of the Collection. 

‘©2, The funds which the Treasury allowed for this purpose 
were limited to 5,o00/., of which 4,470/. 16s. 5¢., have been ex- 
pended in the following proportions: 

: & a, 

Articles exhibited on the Foreign Side of the Exhibition... 2,075 9 o 

Articles exhibited on the British Side of the Exhibition 

Articles exhibited by the East India Company 


£4,470 16 § 
‘3. Apportioning this amount to large groups of Manufactures, 
the expenditure in each will be as follows, the prices of foreign 
articles being exclusive of Customs’ dues, &c.:— 


Woven Fabrics 

Metal Works... ......+:eeeeees sosecocncccvcscescccenccooes sessecsesctecees 

BEAMS. seer cnsascessacccsis ancsance p nageensesenaceneepsasanbtes cecueens 

LAR LD ALLELE - 

Wood Carvings and Furniture 771 

“4. Asa first principle in making the selections, the Committee 
felt it to be their duty to discard any predilections they might 
have for particular sty/es of ornament, and to choose whatever 
appeared especially meritorious or useful, if it came within the 
limits of the means at their disposal, without reference to the style 
of ornament which had been adopted. The Collection accord- 
ingly possesses specimens of many European and several Asiatic 
styles. Yet each specimen has been selected for its merits in ex- 
emplifying some ‘right principle of construction or of ornament, 
or some feature of workmanship to which it appeared desirable 
that the attention of our Students and Manufacturers should b 
directed. 1 

“‘5. Most of the examples, indeed, in the opinion of the Com- 
mittee, have a mixed character. Some, like most of those from 
the East, illustrate correct principles of ornament, but are of 
rude workmanship ; whilst others, chiefly European specimens, 
show superior skill in workmanship, but are often defective in the 
principles of their design. Thus, the Paris shawl, by Duche 
ainé (W 120,) was rewarded by the Jurors as a triumph of manu- 
facture; but its direct imitations of natural objects appear to the 
Committee to be of very inferior design to the ruder scarfs of 
Tunis, or the kinkhobs of Ahmedabad. 

‘*6, An attempt has been made in the Catalogue to indicate the 
more salient points of merit and defect in every article as far as 
space would permit. This of necessity has been done imper- 
fectly, but we look forward to many opportunities occurring when 
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the features of the several purchases may be fully and systemati- 
cally explained. 

‘¢7, Notwithstanding the indifference to principles of Orna- 
mental Art, which is too prevalent in the present age—and even 
the variety of style and character in the works in this Collection 
affords proof of such indifference—there are signs that the ex- 
istence of laws and principles in Ornamental Art, as in every 
branch of human science, is beginning to be recognized. Indeed, 
without a recognition of them, we feel that Schools of Art can 
make no progress. Collections of Art will, we think, be most 
instrumental in helping to form a general belief in true princi- 
ples. It is by means of such Collections that we may hope to 
create a band of practical artists, competent to teach the princi- 
ples of Ornamental Art, and to prove by their own works the 
soundness of their teaching. 

‘*8. In forming this Collection, the Committee looked to its 
becoming the nucleus of a Museum of Manufactures, which may 
have its connections throughout the whole country, and help to 
make our Schools of Art as practical in their working as those of 
France and Germany. : 

‘9. Already, withthe desire to enable Manufacturers and Stu- 
dents who may be prevented from consulting the Collection to 
participate in the advantages of it, the Board of Trade has 
authorized the preparation of Colored Lithographs of some of 
the Examples to illustrate the Catalogue; and this decision has 
led to the formation of a Class of Female Students for practising 
the art of Chromo-lithography, who, whilst thus aiding the pro- 
duction of a useful work, are practically acquiring the knowledge 
of an art peculiarly suitable to them, and for which there is an 
increasing public demand. 

(Signed) Henry COLE. 
Ow_EN Jones. 
17th May, 1852. RICHARD REDGRAVE.”’ 


THE COLLECTIONS. 
The Collections at South Kensington Museum now comprise— 
1. Objects of Ornamental Art as applied to Manufactures. 
2. The National Art Library. 
3. British Pictures, Sculptures and Engravings. 
4. The Educational Library, with appliances and models for Scholastic 
Education. 
. Materials and Models for Building and Construction. 
. Substances used for Food. 
. Reproduction, by means of Casting, Electrotype, and Photography, of 
objects displaying the Art-manufactures of all nations: 
. Naval Models, 
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These collections have been acquired by means of sums of 
money granted from year to year by the Parliament. This sys- 
tem of purchase by the State was commenced in 1838; a sum of 
10,000/, was voted in 1840 for the purchase of examples of Art 
for the Schools of Design ; 5,000/. was granted by Parliament for 
the acquisition of examples of Art from the Exhibition of 1851 ; 
in 1855, 20,0007. for the purchase of specimens; and up to the 
year 1860, 50.000/. had been expended by the State for these col- 
lections, in securing specimens, with the view of exhibiting the 
efforts of the artist in combination with the workman, not only in 
England but in foreign nations, dating’ from the period of the 
revival of the arts in Europe. Since 1860 the scope of the Mu- 
seum has been much extended, and reproductions of some of the 
more important monuments of ancient art have been added to its 
collections, and the amounts voted by Parliament have been pror 
portionately increased. 

The Museum of Ornamental Art was established in 1852, when, 
by permission of Her Majesty the Queen, a suite of rooms in 
Marlborough House was appropriated to the reception of the var- 
ious art-manufactures, comprising pottery, glass, metal-working, 
furniture, textile fabrics, enamels, etc. This Museum remained 
open to the public until February, 1857, when it was closed for 
the removing of the collection to the Iron Building at South 
Kensington, which had been presented to the Government by H. 
M. Commissioners for 1851. In 1856, a sum of 10,000/. was 
voted by Parliament for removal of schools. This important di- 
vision of the Museum contains at present a collection of Ancient, 
Medizval, and Modern Art-workmanship, of various countries, 
acquired by purchase, gift, and bequest, comprising upwards of 
20,000 objects, in addition to a grand collection of reproductions 
of Art-objects in other National Collections, which have been ob- 
tained by the electrotype process, or by castings in plaster, and 
which are deemed to be of great importance as models for guiding 
the Art-student. 

The National Art Library contains about 33,000 volumes. 
This collection of books differs from most of our national libra- 
ries, inasmuch as it has been chiefly acquired by moneys granted 
by the State for the special purpose of Art-teaching, and the 
books have nearly all been selected by competent judges ap- 
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pointed by the Committee of Council on Education. The Art 
Library also contains 10,000 drawings, 23,000 engravings, chiefly 
of ornament, and 36,000 photographs. 

The Collection of British Pictures at South Kensington was com- 
menced by the gift of Mr. Sheepshanks, who, in presenting his 
pictures to the nation, stipulated that they should be kept in a 
suitable building in the immediate neighborhood of Kensington. 
The value of this gift, which comprises some of the choicest pic- 
tures of the British School, was then estimated at 53,000/., but it 
is now worth a considerably larger sum. This gift was followed 
by other donations of Pictures, and the galleries now contain 585 
oil paintings and 1,005 water-color drawings, specimens of the 
works of the best British Masters, nearly all contributed by pri- 
vate individuals for the advancement of the public Art-education 
of this country. 

The Collections of Sculpture consist chiefly of decorative sculp- 
ture of the Renaissance period in marble, stone, and terra cotta, 
including numerous specimens of the glazed terra cotta of the 15th 
century, known as Della Robbia ware. 

The Educational Collection was begun by the Society of Arts, 
and first exhibited in St. Martin’s Hall in 1854, after which 
exhibition numerous objects were presented to the Government to 
form the nucleus of an Educational Museum. These were added 
to the other collections at the South Kensington Museum, and this 
collection has now, by means of the voluntary contributions of the 
publishers of Educational Works and by the aid of the State, be- 
come a very important branch of the South Kensington Museum, 
seeing that its library contains upwards of 20,000 volumes of Edu- 
cational Books, and the collection of Models and appliances for 
educational purposes numbers some thousands of specimens. 

Materials for Building and Construction —The nucleus of this 
collection was formed partly by gifts and purchases from the Exhi- 
bition of 1851 and from the Paris Exhibition of 1855. It has since 
been greatly increased and chiefly maintained by the voluntary 
contributions of building contrivances offered for exhibition by 
the inventors ofthesame. It comprises samples of building stones, 
cements, terra cottas, bricks, fire-proof floors, ornamental tiles, 
enamelled slate, specimens of woods for construction, etc. 

Substances used for Food.—The Food Museum was first estab- 
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lished and became part of the South Kensington Museum in 1857: 
it is arranged with the express object of teaching the nature and 
sources of food, representing the chemical composition of the 
various substances used as food, and the natural sources from 
which they have been obtained. This collection has lately been 
removed to the Bethnal Green Branch Museum. 

Reproductions by Electrotype, by Casting, and by Photography, 
of historical Art-monuments and of Art-objects existing in the col- 
lections of other countries, have been obtained and used, not only 
for exhibition in the South Kensington, Museum, but to furnish 
models for the use of students in the 2085 Schools of Art in the 
provinces. Many such objects, of great educational value, have 
been secured by the Convention for International Exchange of 
Reproductions of Art-objects, made by some of the leading Powers 
_ of Europe at the Paris Exhibition of 1867. 

Naval Models.—In the year 1864 the collection of the ‘Naval 
Models belonging to the Admiralty was removed from Somerset 
House to South Kensington. This collection has, for educational 
purposes, since been transferred to the Royal Naval School at 
Greenwich ; but during the time of its remaining in the galleries 
secured for its exhibition by the authorities at South Kensington, 
so many acquisitions were made that the collection now belonging 
to the nation exhibited at South Kensington has become very 
important, especially in models and appliances for modern 
warfare. 

Loans from Private Collectors.—In addition to those important 
collections of Art-objects acquired by the State, the South Ken- 
sington Museum contains in one of its courts, especially devoted 
for the service, a large collection of Art-objects on loan from 
various private owners, who desire to co-operate with the Govern- 
ment in carrying on the Art-education of the public. Objects 
lent for exhibition are accepted on the understanding that they 
remain for a period of not less than six months; and although 
every care that the State can command is guaranteed for such 
deposits, the authorities of the Museum do not hold themselves 
responsible for loss or damage. Numerous special Loan Exhibi- 
tions of great importance have also been held, the last being that 
of Enamels on Metal, opened in June, 1874. 

Circulation.—From the first formation of the Museum Collec- 
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tions, a system of circulation of selected objects for exhibition in 
aid of Schools of Art in the provinces has been in force. Since 
1864 this system has been much extended; contributions have 
been made to 245 Exhibitions, and the number of ascertained 
visitors to these has exceeded five millions. The Museum, as a 
general storehouse for objects which can be sent to schools of 
Science and Art, has, under the term ‘ circulation,’ three distinct 
classes of objects, which are distributed under the following 
heads: 

1. Examples furnished to Schools of Art and Science for stated 
periods for the purpose of study. 

2. Original art objects, paintings, electrotype reproductions, etc., 
for exhibition in connection with Schools of Art, 

3- Circulation of reproductions by various processes, electro. 
type, photography, etching, chromo-lithography, etc., sent on 
deposit loan, to be retained by the schools for a period of one or 
more years. 


COST OF THE COLLECTIONS IN THE MUSEUM UP TO THE YEAR 1874. 


Although these valuable collections have been very much 
enriched and increased by the liberal donations and bequests of 
private collectors, their accumulation has been mainly achieved 
by monetary grants from the State, the amount of which has for 
several years exceeded an average of 22,000/. sterling per annum. 
The total cost to the nation of the South Kensington Museum, 
including Administration, Building, and Collections, to the 31st 
of March, 1874, is stated in a Parliamentiary paper to amount to 
1,191,709/, 175. 4d. Of this, the sum of 281,672/. 6s. 1d. has been 
applied to the purchase of the Collections. The following Table 
gives the cost of each class of objects in the Museum: 





Sculpture (Marble, stone, terra cotta, original casts in waxand f£. 5. d. 

MRGOOO) jsncncscinnedascscencs Scvenscsbepencassenesnecsssasaceiassonconcdes 19,857 O11 
MUR 56 span eseasanneths anciantnuscniaheonshashsessauheactesqasasaseunbees 2,129 4 0 
Carvings in ivory, bone and horn,,,..,......ccccccccscscsscecsececee os 18,435 8 6 
Woodwork (Carvings, furniture, and frames, etc.)......000eeeeeeees 24,059 II 4 
Metal work (Iron, steel, bronze, etc,).......ssesesesessseessseceseeees 17,896 12 II 
Coins, Medals, Medallions, etc. ......... secccccss cosccsscessvcesscseeeee 1,907 17 IT 
Arms and ATrmot......ccs0. cessseeees bigebihe-steen Lapeer reen cree peer 3,025 15 4 
REE ROE siciekins sn cicceansdtbakerenccweninchiosaccabeoniasansesss 13,374 5.3 
Jewelry and Goldsmiths’ work,.........sssccoe covsssee sosses cesceeeee 15,995 10 6 
NE HONE II i 6 ins cbickisind bécbwednacbensns Seasensaneaduablaossée 17,017 5 2 
Earthenware and stoneware..........scees sssseseee® cp deptneppeesechGakl 22,796 18 If 


BON NIB MING 565 Sari Secesisreciccs dakialy.phicendeenbhed evesasaaaaoneseresakocees 6,898 311 








ee eee ee ss ee ee ee ee eT 
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Glass vessels, €tC....ccccccccccercscccccccceccces sscesscceees eocceseeseccess 4.990 2 3 
Painted and Stained Glass.........scsccsere ssesereeesesscssee sector sssees 1,835 1 It 
Leather-work and Book-binding,..........s+sssese seseeeceees ceesee ee 1,022 12 3 
Textiles, including embroidery.......... Gaiks shecdbanuannenntesesbounen 6,663 9 8 
| 2 i ERE 8 ESR Maa phen abana Lalas 715 7 9 
Musical instruments - dese sseraccensevssecercosccescccesss 3,002 35 O 
Paintings in Oil, etC......cce-c00 seccceccsee sovccesosseses. co cvcces coscceace 4,709 0 7 
Water-color drawings, miniatures, CtOncreqecccccs corcccoes sevcccsceses 4,806 13 3 
Meymar Collection of Arabian Art, et........seccceseeeesseeee cesses 2,261 0 O 
Reproductions (Plaster casts, Electrotypes, CRE). cscccsacncccssocce 90,880.58 1 
AGUS 0h FASE DAs senncksnaned> ccocde:canieseseeen scevecesseces alisnies 23,061 7 I0 
Prints and Drawings in Art Library. ..........cccscsecsseesseeseees 13,28 16 10 
Photographs itt Att Library. ciiccscccsceces cccesecsescesssesscccceecs cscece 2,299 2 3 
Educational and Scientific collections...........sses00 oe 29007 (SC © 
Construction and building materials..,......... seoas.sace ou 2006 6 2 
Marine model collections, etc.......0.es+es++e+ CER ee ae ete 6 1 
Total cost of collections to 31 March, 1874.......+cseees cesees £281,672 6 1 


Number of Objects acquired by the Art Division of the South 
Kensington Museum, from its formation in 1852, to the close of 
1874:— 








Year, No. of Objects, | Year. No. of Objects. 
1852 IE: ick sno dnnseneccesccavead ccekesmaia REID 
1853 1865 792 
1854 1866 344 
1855 1867 338 
1856 . 1868 ...... 1158 
1857 1869 1833 
1858 . 1870 1503 
1859 1871 1764 
1860 1872 1640 
1861 1873 1632 
1862 1874 1439 
WOR: cosesecs: ese Leasesbentencesecses 1139 


REGULATIONS FOR VISITORS. 


The Museum is opened daily, Free on Mondays, Tuesdays, and 
Saturdays, from 1o a. m. till ro p.m. The Students’ Days are 
Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, when the public are admit- 
ted on payment of 6d. each person, from ro a. m. to 6 p. m. 

Tickets of Admission to the Museum, including admission to 
the Art Library and Educational Reading-room, and also to the 
Branch Museum at Bethnal Green, are issued at the following 
tates: Weekly, 6d.; monthly, 1s. 64d.; quarterly, 38.; half-yearly, 
6s.; yearly, tos. Yearly tickets are also issued to any school at 
sh, which will admit all the pupils of such schools on all Stud- 


dents’ Days. To be obtained at the Catalogue Sale-stall of the 
Museum. 
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ATTENDANCE AT THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 
























FREE DAYS. Corresponding Numbers in 
Students’ 
1875. vs iin |" Days. Torats. — i 
Morning | Evening. 1874. 1873. 1872. 1871, 
fewer Kes 37,406, 16,219 65,380) 67,705) 91,199) 6,999 
ebruary....| 28,393} 14,504 52,500| 47,793| 147,609! 71,742 


59,831} 20,235 
35,800 pat 
ne I 
we] 445837| 194358 
| 495594| 22,297 


63,329] 67,562) 138,514] 75444 
106,831 89,422] 165,889 wae 
97,937 62,100 91,152| 103,279 
90,368) 85,145) 75,748] 71,631 
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Totals.....| 341,158! 145,198| 83,5301 569,8861| 914,127| 859,037! 1,156,068| 9391329 





Total since the opening of the Museum on the 22d of June, 1857, 14,510,114. 








COMPARISON OF THE YEARLY NUMBER OF VISITORS, 









































Number oF Visitors, Number OF Visitors. 
Years, Years. 
Morning. | Evening. Total. Morning. | Evening. Total, 

1854 104,823 At 104,823 1865 444,803 248,151 692,954 
1855 78,427 }Martboro 78,427 1866 515,674 240,401 |, 756,075 
1856 111,768 House, 111,768 1867 442,877 203,639 646,516 
1857 120,371 147,920 268,291 1868 599,143 281,933 881,076 
1858 237,272 219,016 456,288 1869 768,765 274,880 1,043,654 
1859 263,088 212,277 4753365 1870 626,387 271,909 1,014,849 
1860 347,596 263,100 610,696 1871 690,128 249,201 9394329 
1861 379,156 225,304 604,550 1872 701,010 315,314 1,156,068 
1862 849,192 392,77 | 1,241,369 1873 411,732 2474305 859,037 
1863 463,504 263,411 726,915 1874 642,880 2715247 9145127 
1864 413,980 239,089 653,069 














NEW BOOKS. 


THe Mosatc Account oF CREATION, The Miracle of To-day. 
By Charles B. Warring. New York: J. W. Schermerhorn & 
Co., 14 Bond street. 

It must be accepted as a good sign that the controversy be- 
tween science and religion has lost nearly all its bitterness, and 
that both the combatants seem to be preparing for a treaty of 
peace, which will secure their future friendly co-operation. The 
views which Dr. LeConte so ably inculcated in his late address 
before the American Association, must command the approval of 
every earnest truth-seeker, for their catholic recognition of the 
equal importance of the esthetic and the intellectual sides of. 
our nature. When such recognition becomes general, specialists 
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will cease to attempt generalizations for which set are not fitted, 
and theorizers will cease to dogmatize. 

Mr. Warring discusses his subject with great earnestness and 
becoming modesty. While avowing himself a firm believer in 
Biblical revelation, he claims no exemption from scientific criti- 
cism. He accepts the narrative of Genesis as literally true, re- 
garding the ‘«days’’ as days of approval terminating successive 
indefinite periods of creative development. There will, nat- 
urally, be great differences of opinion as to the accuracy and 
value of his interpretations, but their ingenuity and sincerity are 
praiseworthy. ‘The points presented in the following passages are 
especially well taken. 

‘A class of scientists of distinguished ability have reached a 
conclusion to their inquiries into the origin of things, in the 
proposition that ‘all evolution’ is due to a Power Unknowable, a 
proposition which they appear to regard as an important out- 
stretch of the human mind. I can understand that one can 
positively and truly assert that this Power is unknown to Aim, or 
that, on the authority of a person who has thoroughly examined 
and comprehended this Power and the capacity of the human 
mind, he may receive as a matter of faith the assertion that this 
First Cause is ‘ Unknowable,’ but how any man can assert this of 
his own authority, I cannot conceive. The very affirmation im- 
plies the, most exhaustive knowledge, and thus destroys itself. 

he only question that concerns us is, can this Power make 
himself known to us? Does he interest himself in his creatures? 
Does he regard their welfare? Ifso, can heletusknowit? Ican 
communicate my wishes tu my fellows ; even the brutes have, ina 
limited degree, the same faculty. Has this Unknown Power less 
ability ?’"—Preface, pp. 7, 8 





Tue Recent OriGcin or Man, As Illustrated by Geology, and 
the Modern Science of Prehistoric Archeology. By James C. 
Southall. Illustrated. Pp. 606. Royal 8vo. Philadelphia, 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

Mr. Southall has not laid to heart the maxim of the wise Boeotian 
that “‘the half is more than the whole.’’ He has given us in 
these very closely printed six hundred pages, a controversial work 
erected after the proportions usual in theological polemics in the 
sixteenth century, but long abandoned even by the theologians. 
Vita brevis one must say apropos of such a book, and recall the 
question put by Jerome, ‘“*Who on earth has ever read as much as 
Origen has written ?’’ Mr. Southall introduces all sorts of extra- 
neous matters that he had much better have omitted. All in the 
first seven chapters that he should have said, might have been com- 
pressed into one chapter shorter than any of them. And then 
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when he really buckles to his work in the later chapters, he goes 
over the whole ground of every subject ad ove, putting his readers 
in possession, not of the general outline of the facts that form the 
basis of dispute, but of the very details. His work is a repository 
of all things known and alleged on the subject—very useful to 
any one that wishes to master the subject in its entirety, but not 
likely to prove readable to the much larger classes who either 
know much more than our author assumes, or care to know much 
less than he would teach them. 

We say this with regret, because although not passionately 
addicted to either side of the dispute, and not at all persuaded 
that any very fearful consequences to Christian theology would 
arise from the establishment of the thesis Mr. Southall assails, we 
do believe that the processes of scientific ratiocination by which 
that thesis was reached have been anything but scientifically severe 
and accurate. That the earliest history begins something less than 
three thousand years before the Christian era, and that it finds 
already on the stage some nations in a state of civilization and 
others in a state of barbarism; that all beyond that limit is un- 
certain in the largest sense of the word, so far as archzology can 
construct that past from existing remains; that the attempts to 
draw sharp lines of distinction between the stone age of the Dol- 
mens and Tumuli, and the metallic ages which followed them, is 
untenable in the face of the evidence furnished by archeology 
itself ; that the lake-dwellers instead of belonging to a dim past, 
distant by millenniums from the beginning of history, continued 
to exist till far on in the historical period ; that the inferences 
drawn from the bones found in caves and under gravel drifts, are 
open to grave objections to the calculations drawn from the time 
required for superincumbent deposits ;—these are a few of the 
main positions maintained in this book. He regards all the pre- 
historic remains found in Europe as the work of the Uigrian Tar- 
tars, whom the Aryan races found in possession of the whole con- 
tinent, and who are in later days represented by the Rhaetians, 
Etruscans or Raseni, Lapps, Finns, Livs and Letts. Mr. Southall 
makes no pretense of writing in a judicial spirit. The ardor and 
flash of a true Virginian temper enlivens his pages, and gives 
variety to what might else be dry discussion. 

His own conviction is that the race originated at about the era 
fixed: by the Mosaic chronology, in a state of civilization ; that all 
mankind have sprung from a single stock ; that barbarism marks 
degeneracy from the original type, instead of being a perpetuation 
of an earlier stage shared by all ; that the moderately civilized and 
not the barbarian races are the representatives of the earliest type 
of humanity. 

Much of his book will have the interest of novelty for the great 
mass of readers. The light cast by modern investigations upon 
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the earlier outline and formation of continents, especially on the 
existence of a vast mediterranean sea stretching from the Euxine to 
the Gulf of Obi in Siberia, and covering the vast salt deserts of 
Chinese Tartary almost to the frontiers of that empire, corres- 
ponding as it does to the statements of earlier geographers, helps 
us to see why vast changes have taken place in the temperature of 
different localities, through the sudden removal of the modifying 
element of water from one locality, and its transfer to another. 
So again, to come closer home, the early ethnographic changes on 
our own continent, the destruction of one race after another, leav- 
ing at last the Aztec and the Indian for the European invader to 
overcome, give emphasis to the statement that no race has ever 
yet succeeded in perpetuating itself on American soil, and 
whether the European race will do so is problematical. 

That Mr. Southall’s book will serve the purpose he has in view 
is exceedingly doubtful. Its defects as a book are very much 
in its way. But it is well for the progress of archeology that 
there should be such a vigorous and detailed criticism of supposed 
results accessible to all. 


ANCIENT HISTORY FROM THE MONUMENTS. 


I, Ecypr from the Earliest Times to C. C. 300. By S. Birch, 

ry Pp. 202. 12 mo. New York: Scribner, Armstrong 
0. 

II. Assyria from the Earliest Times to the Fall of Nineveh. By 
George Smith, of the Department of Oriental Antiquities in 
the British Museum. Pp. 202. 12mo. Same publishers. 

III, Persia from the Earliest Period to the Arab Conquest. By 
W.S. W. Vaux, M.A., F.R.S. Pp. 203. 12mo. Same publishers. 
These three handy-books are the offspring of the Democratic 

age of literature. They are written by men each of the first rank 
in the special line of historical study to which the books belong, by 
men who have already discussed the same themes in works of 
much greater bulk and diffuseness, but who have here addressed 
themselves to the preparation of popular summaries of what is 
definitely known on these topics. Fifty, nay thirty years ago, it 
would have been thought unworthy of scholars of such standing to 
prepare such books, but a truer feeling for the relation of the ad- 
vance of knowledge in all its branches to the advance of the peo- 
ple now prevails in general literature, thanks to the good example 
set by scientific men. 

Mr. Birch’s work is the production of a cautious and conser- 
vative Egyptologist, and will not greatly shock the nerves of 
those who think that men are to be saved by a faith in Hebrew 
chronology: He puts the starting point of Egyptian history 
—the reign of Menes—at 3000 B. C.; whereas Bunsen has 
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given us a translation of the Lord’s Prayer into the Egyptian 
that was spoken 5000 B.C. In other words, while very properly 
accepting the Egyptian chronology as that which stretches the 
farthest back into the ages that are elsewhere pre-historic, he yet 
assumes but a moderate length for even it. 

Considered simply as a work of history, Mr. Birch’s book is 
hardly a success. His prolonged researches among inscriptions 
and papyri seem to have chilled his imagination ; he does not 
vividly and sympathetically depict the life of the great popula- 
tion that once swarmed in the Nile valley. To be sure, the record 
of dynasties and their royal doings must always be the easiest and 
the chief thing to write of in Egyptian history, and to get behind 
the dynastic record, to see what those pictures and tombs tell us in- 
directly, is both difficult and hazardous. But till it is. done, as 
in some degree it has already been done, we have no history of 
Egypt in any proper sense. 

Mr. Smith’s work on Assyria is, we think, a better piece of 
historical work, though drawn from far scantier materials. The 
great Shemitic Empire of the upper Tigris has a history that ex- 
tends from 1820 to 607 B. C., although its earlier portion is 
exceedingly obscure, and even before it began the Akkadian 
empire of Babylon dominated the valley of the great rivers. The 
ethnological relation of the country to Judea, and the resemblance 
of the Assyrian traditions to the Mosaic records of the Creation 
and the Deluge, as well as the part played by Nineveh in the history 
of Judea, and the notices in the prophetic books, give a decided 
interest to the whole story. So much light has recently been cast 
on the matter by the decipherment of inscriptions, that it is for- 
gotten how much was already known from Greek authorities. 
Marcus Niebuhr, son of the historian of Rome, has written a his- 
tory of the Empire from purely classical sources, and the coinci- 
dence of the results thus reached with those obtained from the 
monuments is very striking. For instance, the story of the flood, 
whose decipherment first brought Mr. Smith’s name into notice, 
is substantially the same in both, and Herr Niebuhr pronounces 
that in the Mosaic books we have the great central current of 
Shemitic tradition, while in the Assyrian version that current is 
mingled with extraneous elements. This he shows by a careful 
analysis of the facts, 

Mr. Smith is a vigorous and very interesting writer, and one 
who sees not merely the single fact, but its bearing upon the State 
system of Eastern Asia. He has an Englishman’s political in- 
stinct, and an English conservatism and respect for the Bible. 

Mr. Vaux’s work on Persia should be of warm interest to us, 
their Aryan brethren. But it is not in the strict sense a ‘“‘his- 
tory from the monuments.’’ The monuments of Persian great- 
ness are very scanty; the literary records are comparatively 
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abundant, from the Zendavesta downward. We cannot think 
that Mr. Vaux has made the best use of his materials. He has no 
higher model of history than Gibbon, and we get from his book 
no adequate idea of the people, their relation to other Aryan 
races, their remarkable creed and its curious transformations, 
their marked character in contrast to the Turanian races on one 
side and the Shemitic on the other. Still he has given a very 
useful and clearly written manual of the great outlines of the his- 
tory, and one that will offend no popular prejudices. He accepts 
even the Book of Daniel as historical. 


Erocus OF History: IV. THe Houses or LANCASTER AND 
York, with the Conquest and Loss of France. By James 
Gairdner. Pp. 262, 12mo., with five maps. 

V. THE FRENCH REVOLUTION and the First Empire: An His- 
torical Sketch. By William O’Connor Morris. With an Ap- 
pendix upon the Bibliography of the Subject, and a Course of 
Study, by President White, of Cornell University. 

In these two volumes of the series edited by Mr. Morris, are 
discussed what are perhaps the two most difficult periods em 
braced in the original plan of the series. The York and Lancas- 
ter period, especially in its concluding struggle—the War of the 
Roses—is a ‘‘confusion worse confounded,’’ in which the effort 
to discern a purpose and a meaning under the movement of events, 
is simply barren and wearisome. - We turn away from the public 
records to the contemporary picture of English family life and 
social interests given in the Paston Letters, with a feeling of re- 
lief, and a sense of having discovered the clue to the secret-—how 
a country could have gone through such a chaos, and yet sur- 
vived and preserved its social morality. Mr. Gairdner, the editor 
of the last, best edition of those Ze/fers, has given much attention 
to the period they represent. He has, we believe, been em- 
ployed in the Rolls’ office, in editing some of the records of that 
age. He is as familiar with its history as the human mind can 
become with anything that has not right reason as its formative 
and normative principle. And he has given us a popular record 
of its transactions, which has at the same time the merits of a ° 
work of original authority. He depicts very graphically the 
manifold confusion of the reign of Richard II., the one English 
king whom Shakespeare heartily loved, and sympathized with in 
misfortune ; the vigorous and successful rule of Henry IV. and 
Henry V., and the French wars; the confusions that followed till 
Bosworth put the English crown on a Tudor head. He always 
bears in mind that medizeval England shared in the intellectual 
movement of Latin Christendom, and that she was a part of the 
State system of Europe, under the nominal headship of the Holy 
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Roman Empire. He tells of the life of the people on all its sides, 
and leaves a clear and complete impression upon his reader's 
mind. 

The French Revolution is a difficult theme for a brief manual 
for exactly the opposite reasons. Its meaning and its import- 
ance, even in the early days of its bloody phantasmagoria, is so 
manifold and clear, that the difficulty is that of omission. Its 
worst days were days of such display of greatness of character 
and resolute adherence to principle—even if mistaken—that the 
light of heaven falls athwart blackness as of the pit. The sol- 
dier’s empire that grew out of it—the grand personality of the 
man who embodied Democratic aspirations and ruled in the sense 
of the people—the closing struggle between /e grande peuple and 
the rest of Europe—every stage of the great drama is worthy of a 
Shakespeare. Its earlier scenes have found one in Carlyle. 

Mr. Morris’s narrative is simple and direct. He writes, of 
course, as an Englishman, on a subject on which English and 
American judgments do not quite coincide, and on some points 
he only sees one side where there arecertainlytwo. He does not 
understand the Continental system and its economical results for 
Europe, and its far-reaching consequences for the world in trans- 
ferring the leadership in the practical arts from empiricism to the 
pure sciences. But on the whole he is eminently just and fair, 
and the summing up in regard to Waterloo is a fine piece of judi- 
cial opinion. 

Both this and the series of ANCIENT HisTORY FROM THE MONU- 
MENTS, issued by the same publishers, are very admirably printed 
by a Philadelphia house. 
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